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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universa] Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority arid Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The Address of Cordell Hull 


OT every clashing purpose was harmonized at 
Buenos Aires, net every selfish ambition was 
subordinated—that would be too much to 

expect—but a standard was set up that cannot easily 
be pulled down. 

The Secretary of State summarized the work of 
the Conference in an address that someone else read 
for him because he had a severe cold, but nothing 
could mar the effect of it. There are parts of it 
bound to anger Hitler, Mussolini, Franco and other 
Fascists, but the anger will arise from the opposition 
of ideas and not from any lack of courtesy and good 
will. 

To us the most significent thing about the ad- 
dress was the comment on war. And the most sig- 
nificant thing about the comment was that it will 
be heard. The time, the place, and the standing of 
the speaker made certain that the nations would 
listen. And here in our own country many good people 
will pay attention to it who instinctively close their 
minds to any deliverance of a peace society or con- 
vention of clergymen. 

Plenty of people have said what Secretary Hull 
said: “We must destroy war or war will destroy us,” 
but when a responsible statesman, in no sense an alarm- 
ist, says it, the words sink in. “Instruments of de- 
struction, which have been invented,” he added, ‘‘are 
so devastating in their effects that compromise is no 
longer possible.” He said that glory could no longer 
come from the march of armies and the death of men, 
but that “the real patriots and the real heroes of the 
future will be the leaders who find and follow the road 
to peace.” 

Two other sentences should be pasted up where 
we can often read them: ‘War is not an act of God but 
a crime of man.” “If history shows that wars have 
been frequent, it also shows that enlightened states- 
manship could have prevented them.” 

The conference at Buenos Aires was made up of 
delegates of twenty-one American nations, and was 
called the Inter-American Peace Conference. Its 
achievements may be summarized as follows: 

1. It brought twenty-one nations together to 
confer on peace, and they conferred in a spirit of good 
will and with a sincere desire to make the conference 
a success. 
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2. For the first time in Inter-American Confer- 
ences matters of fundamental importance were 
adopted unanimously. 

3. Machinery has been set up to bring the com- 
bined moral influence of all the nations to bear upon 
controversies betwzen any two or more nations. 

4, Methods of implementing or operating peace 
treaties already in existence have been provided. 

5. The twenty-one nations agreed to unite to 
repel an attack upon any of them from abroad. 

6. They agreed that all are equals before the law, 
and that no one of them will assume the right to inter- 
vene in the domestic affairs of the other nations. 

7. They declared emphatically for equality of 
commercial treatment and for the lowering of barriers 
to trade. In other words, as Secretary Hull put it, 
“they have emphasized their will for peace by mani- 
festing their intention to pursue the economic policies 
which alone afford the firm foundation for peace.’ 

8. They have made plans for new highways north 
and south, the exchange of students and professors, 
and for scientific and artistic cooperation. 

Deeper than anything that shows on the surface, 
Secretary Hull said, is the recognition by the twenty- 
one nations that democracy is the only sure foundation 
for peace. Perhaps this paragraph of the address 
glossed over a tendency to destroy democracy in some 
of the countries, but even they paid lip service to 
democracy. ‘Democracies are free to express the 
will of all peoples for peace.”” Nor did he limit this 
message to the new world. The hope of peace lies in 
the people repudiating “the utterances of statesmen 
propagating the doctrines of militarism.”’ 

Nor are the Americas retiring from the world and 
closing the door. ‘I cannot emphasize too strongly,” 
said Secretary Hull, ‘that we are in no sense moving 
toward a policy of continental isolation. We are not 
lured by the mirage of self-containment; we are aware 
of its perils. In a close-knit, interdependent world we 
see the folly of seeking to build a Chinese wall around 
a hemisphere. Our purpose is not to isolate this con- 
tinent, but to chart our own path to peace and thereby 
set a practical example to other parts of the world.” 

Whether Republican or Democratic, our Secre- 
taries of State have bzen men of high caliber, and have 
served our country nobly. And by his work to create 
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the PRuenos Aires Conference and his work to make it 
something more than a conference of polite speeches, 
the Hon. Cordell Hull has earned a high place among 
our best statesmen. 

* * 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


HE Archbishop of York is right, but right at 
the wrong time. No Christian, no man of 
honor, will take issue with the proposition that 
if a man finds himself falling in love with the wife of 
another man, he ought to get away from the situation 
as speedily as possible, or words to that effect, and 
that men of honor do just that thing. Here in America 
the comment that has been the most deadly about the 
former King Edward is that he broke up another 
man’s home. Of course, we do not know that to be 
true. It may have been broken up to all intents 
and purposes long ago, and maybe not. But on the 
abstract proposition there can be little debate. 

But, and it is a big but, the eve of Christmas, 
when the essence of Christianity surges above all 
creeds and doctrines, is an unfortunate time to pass 
stern moral judgments about a situation that in the 
nature of the case cannot be fully understood. The 
average non-religious man quickly replies to the clergy: 
“There is more than one good in this world. Throwing 
stones at a man who is down is not a good. Harsh 
judgment is not a good.” 

It is hard to keep our balance in anything at any 
time. It is doubly hard when our feelings are deeply 
involved. We must watch ourselves that we do not 
become tinctured with the easy moral standards of 
the age, and always we must be on our guard against 
the cowardice that would hold us back. But it is not 
cowardice to choose the time and place when the mes- 
sage will strike home. To be right at the wrong time 
may easily become the same thing as to be wrong. 

* * 


THE MONTH OF ENLISTMENT 


UR General Superintendent has written a per- 
sonal letter to our ministers about “Enlistment 
Month.” It is not for publication, and therefore 

would be all the better copy if we could use it. 

Between Sunday, January 10, and Wednesday, 
February 10, we are asked to emphasize our denomi- 
national work and worship. There are five special 
Sundays between Founders Day, January 10, and 
Women’s Dedication Day, February 10. Emphasis is 
given to the work of our young people, our women’s 
organization, and our church schools. February 7 
is designated as Loyalty Day. We assume that a 
major feature of all of these days will be emphasis 
upon the high privilege of taking and reading The 
Christian Leader, and buying books and supplies of the 
Universalist Publishing House. 

Not all of the things that we say about a new 
interest in religion are simply beating a denominaticnal 
tom-tom. There are signs of a genuine revival of re- 
ligion. Only a fool would claim that we have not been 
passing through a hard time. In spite of desperate 
expedients of harassed superintendents, churches 
close up. Every church that closes makes one less 
opportunity to place a minister or parish worker. 
But the interesting thing is that some of our churches 
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have gone steadily ahead. Cur laymen are beginning 
to realize that if we are to have churches they must be 
supported. Our ministers are beginning’ to realize 
that it is not beneath the dignity of even profound 
thinkers to take off their coats and do a little old- 
fashioned hustling. 

Enlistment. Month especially brings the whole 
situation before us. 


If we are Universalists we must now ask ourselves 


if there is not something we can do that is more than 
usual for our churches—a ten dollar bill to the Loyalty 
Fellowship, a weleome to Miss Bowen and a cheer for 
the Japan Mission, a codicil in the will for the General 
Convention or the Publishing House, going to church 
on time all five Sundays, helping out with the Sun- 
day school or young people’s work, contributing as 
much as we can afford instead of as little as we can 
decently get by with, driving out gloomy thoughts, 


‘ trusting more completely that Divine Providence 


that has been over us all the way. 

We have made our Loyalty Days in the past 
seasons of revival. We can make Enlistment Month 
also notable in our annals. 


* * 


ENTHUSIASM FOR LANDON 


HERE seems to be remarkable enthusiasm among 
the Gridiron Club members and guests for 
Governor Alf M. Landon, defeated candidate 

for President. He was in a hard position when he 
went to Washington just before Christmas, but he 
stood the glare of the search-lights played upon him 
admirably. Someone said that he did not make a false 
move. Others said, too, that he was absolutely un- 
calculating and made a deep impression simply by 
being himself. His speech at the Gridiron Club dinner 
by no means suffered in comparison with the speech 
of the President, who is famous for speeches on such 
occasions. 


The correspondents point out that the Landon 


campaign was a series of blunders, but in Washington 
there was no blunder, that the voice which came over 
the radio was strident and the things said ill-chosen, 
but the same voice in Washington was that of an at- 
tractive American gentleman, and that the things said 
were in perfect taste. They conclude that in the cam- 
paign he was taking advice and that in Washington 
he was being himself. ‘Laurels,’ writes Arthur 
Krock of The New York Times, “are being tossed at 
him all over the land for sportsmanship, dignity of 
bearing and perfect taste,’’ and “he captivated all of 
Washington.” 

Krock, whose paper supported Roosevelt, also 
writes: “The personal impression gained of Mr. 
Landon in this conspicuous instance was that he is 
in every way a citizen of great public value and, as 
himself, can serve his country usefully and well.” 
“As a man the Republicans were proud of him. And 
as aman the Democrats liked him immensely.” 

The correspondents characterize the Landon visit 
to Washington, his call upon the President, and their 
sitting down together at dinner to laugh at a satire on 
their campaign, as another revelation of ‘the Amer- 
ican way.” The unimaginative may not understand 


it, the poor sports may deprecate it, the bitter-ender.. 
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may resent it, but all students of the many influences 
outside of schools which help educate young people 
will understand that here we have a fine illustration 
of the best in American life. 


* 


IRON-HANDED JUSTICE 


ALVATORE BRANCHICELLA, a cobbler of 
Mamaroneck, New York, probably will have to 
be deported because the deportation law gives 

to officials no discretion. It is a case where the At- 
torney General said he was sorry to prosecute, the 
judge said he regretted that he had no discretion, all 
of the man’s friends and neighbors, as well as officials 
of Mamaroneck, testified that the man was absolutely 
honest and one of the best citizens of the town, but 
nothing could be done about it. 

In Italy, when he was fourteen, he and another 
apprentice picked up in the shop of their employer 
money worth about $20. Branchicella gave his share 
to his mother, and his father afterward repaid it all. 
But having been convicted under Italian law in a case 
involving ‘moral turpitude,” our statutes are in- 
flexible. He now is the husband of an American 
woman, and the juvenile delinquency is far behind 
him. His deportation would be a disgrace to our 


country. 
* * 


“CHANGE AND DECAY’”’ 
HE scene shifts continually. Today is just a little 
different from yesterday. In a week, a month, 


the change is more apparent. At the end of a 
year we are deeply conscious of it. Every person who 


drops out makes the world a little different. Every 
baby that comes in helps set a different scene. 
Our ways of living change continually. Science 


brings us new gifts every year—not always unmixed 
blessings—and they change the physical setting of 
our lives. The psychological setting changes too, with 
more strain, less strain, more faith, less faith, calm 
people near us or excited and exciting people. 

Closest of all to us, our families change and our 
jobs change. We have to hold an auction and get rid 
of the family treasures, or give them away, or leave 
our beloved berry bushes and rose bushes to the care 
of strangers, or say goodby to the old dog who would 
be in the way in the new place, or do some of the 
other nerve-racking things that are a part of the 
stream of change. It is no wonder that we sometimes 
ask ourselves if there is anything permanent in this 
world, anything that we can hold fast to or depend 
upon. 

We should like to say that God does not change, 
and enlarge upon the theme, but we are sure that 
when people really get down we have to say something 
else. 

As we look at the world we know that everything 
changes just as much as time slips by, but some things 
- change so slowly that we can say they endure. What 
endures? ‘True friendship endures. It goes with us 
through the years. It faces bitter sorrow with us, 
and it even stands like a Rock of Gibraltar in dis- 
grace. Plenty of people can testify to this. 

Nature endures. Oh, we know a little about ero- 
sion, and sun spots, and just a bit about evolution, 


and we admit the changes. But it does not hurt any- 
thing to talk about “the everlasting hills,” or “the 
stream that goes on forever,” for they seem to be just 
that. For all practical purposes, we can depend on 
nature. We can go out any time and the fields and 
woods, the sun and stars, will be there to receive us 
and to minister to us. There may be a lot of tragedy 
in nature, but there is a lot of healing too. And per- 
haps there is no healing more sure than in the thought 
that it is all a part of the plan, and while the scheme 
may be tough on us at present, it seems working out 
for the good of mankind. 

Maybe we had better not think overmuch in 
times of stress. Perhaps we would do better just to 
accept the beauty and goodness of the earth and wait a 
bit for the thinking. 

There are many things that we can call on in a 
changing world—triends, the out-of-doors, books, and 
possibly our churches. There might be something 
there, too, that is constant amid the change—great 
music, some dear old hymn. Perhaps for the New 
Year the congregation might sing: 


“Change and decay in all around I see, 
O Thou who changest not, abide with me.” 


We do not know anything about getting old, but 
we have a faint suspicion that people getting along in 
the sixties may not be so keen about the coming of 
the new year, or at least about its coming so often or 
so rapidly. The Book of Psalms is a good cure for 
fear of growing old and the changes involved in it. 
“So that thy youth is renewed as the eagle’s.”’ It is 
what we set our minds on that counts most. We can 
snap our fingers at fast passing time, or at swift change, 
if we only think we can. Then we may say, “From 
everlasting to everlasting Thou art God,” and, “Thou 
hast made us to be an image of Thine own eternity.” 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Johannes, Cardinal Bertram, dean of the Catholic 
hierarchy, writes his name high on the record of 
courageous deeds for religion by his pastoral letter 
appealing to the people of Germany against the Nazi 
campaign to substitute neo-paganism for Christian 
faith. 


From a remote room in the Vatican in Rome the 
words of a venerable man on a sick bed penetrate to 
huts, farmhouses and palaces in all parts of the world, 
This means something, perhaps entirely different from 
what we think, but something epochal. 


“Enlistment Month’ is bound to be mainly a 
mobilization of the ‘old guard” unless we make a 
definite effort to bring in recruits. We have a feeling 
that many people are just waiting tg be asked. 


Mrs. Arthur W. Peirce, whose death has been 
announced, was a gracious, lovely lady, born with 
money and raised in the spirit of the Parables of the 
Wise Steward and the Good Samaritan. 


Georgene Rowen, back from Tokyo, is preparing 
to push the Japan Mission in a series of addresses. 
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A Philosopher Among the Cults of the Near East 


Laurens Hickok Seelye 


ME title of this Russell lecture is a thin device 

=| for intimating and disguising the fact that 
ia Wel its content will include autobiographical 
Bae} material, “A Philosopher among the Cults 
of the Near Fast.’’ It might have been “John Doe 
among the Cults of the Near East,” but the subject 
matter would soon have given the title away. John 
Doe is rarely a philosopher, I believe: usually he is 
impeccably and legally correct, supremely patriotic 
in sentiment, and he would not ever want to sail over- 
seas to the Near Fast. ‘‘Outlandish place! I can’t 
see why any American would ever want to live over 
there unless he was unable to get a job in the U.S. A., 
or, perhaps, was escaping from the G-men.’”’ So I 
did not like John Doe in the title, though I know a 
good many John Does among my friends and asso- 
ciates. Many of them are not only likable fellows, 
but occasionally are philosophers. As I review the 
years I taught at the American University of Beirut, 
located at the eastern end of the Mediterranean on 
the Syrian coast, I am impressed with the traits of 
John Doe which were in me. My life was not only 
mine, it was the life of a seemingly educated human 
being discovering every week great chasms of ignor- 
ance gaping amidst the hodgepodge of knowledge ac- 
quired through five years of college work and three and 
a half years of theological, historical, and philosophical 
graduate study, three years of pastoral life in a sub- 
urban town, and one year of war service in this 
land. Much of my experience was typical of any per- 
son whe had my background. Imagine John Doe, 
then, with a couple of degrees, liberal and historical 
training at a great theological school and university, 
and a mind avid to find and interpret the meanings of 
things large and small. With this academic, clerical, 
and philosophical John Doe, accompanied by a wife, 
born in the Near East, and two babies, we now arrive 
by French steamer at Beirut in the fall of 1919. The 
British army was in process of transferring to French 
forces of occupation the sovereignty it had acquired 
through General Allenby’s successful northward 
thrust into the Ottoman Fmpire. Here is what be- 
came at Beirut for fourteen years the scene of my 
philosophical skirmishes: a university which included 
Schools of Arts and Sciences, Dentistry, Pharmacy, 
Medicine, Commerce, Music, Nurses Training; as- 
sociated closely with a high school, a junior school, a 
complete French school, and a junior college for 
women. The upper classes and the professional 
schools were co-educational, but the proportion of 
women was small and of Moslem young women almost 
negligible. The fifteen hundred students included 
youth from Abyssinia, Aden, Albania, the Argentine 
Republic, Armenia, Assyria, from Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the Fast 
Indies, Egypt, Ecuador, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Greece, the Hijaz, Honduras, India, Irak, 
Iran (Persia), Italy, the Lebanon Republic, Lithuania, 
the Malay Peninsula, ‘Mexico, Nejd, Palestine, 
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Panama, Poland, Porto Rico, Rumania, Russia, San 
Domingo, Spain, Sudan, Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, 
the United States, Venezuela, Zanzibar. Religions 
represented among these nationalities comprised as 
“Christians,’’ Armenian Catholic, Assyrian Orthodox, 
Chaldean Catholic, Coptic Catholic, Coptic Orthodox, 
Gregorian, Greek Catholic, Greek Orthodox, Maro- 
nite, Nestorian, Protestant, Roman Catholic, Syriac 
Catholic, and Syrian Orthodox. The non-Christians 
included Bahai, Druze, Jew, Sabi’i, Moslem Ibadhi, 
Moslem Shi’i, Moslem Sunni, and Zoroastrian. One 
year I had a student from Central Asia belonging to 
the Kara’im sect, an interesting hybrid mixture of 
Judaism and Mohammedanism. I doubt whether 
anywhere else in the world, except perhaps in the 
Hawaiian Islands, would one find the amazing welter 
of races and religions which we enjoyed on our cam- 
pus. 

I soon discovered that it was not merely a 
polyglot welter, for the traditions of a small New 
England college infused the campus life, and English 
was the common language. Students whose families, 
tribes or religions would never have countenanced 
social intercourse, mingled in athletics, debates, drama, 
concerts, hikes, as well as in classes and seminars. 
There they argued, acted, laughed, struggled, and 
played. I argued, laughed, struggled, and played with 
them, and I learned appreciatively the fundamental 
datum of social philosophy, the universality of human 
nature behind differences of pigment, custom, and 
language. Fortunately for me I had grown up in a 
home where there was not an atom of race prejudice. 
My father was a teacher. In our home in Ohio lived 
a Negro boy working for his board, and my sister and 
I and our “crowd” hardly ever thought of going on a 
picnic without having “Nzua Vitulu,” with his red, 
black, and white smile, as our comrade. But I had 
never experienced the barrage of customs and points 
of view found in Beirut. I came to be exceedingly 
critical of general statements about Turks, Syrians, 
Americans, or others, for there came to possess me the 
ineradicable conviction that the realms in which 
people of every race and religion share are vastly 
larger than those in which they seem to differ. Now 
I cannot be revolted by an Italian propaganda picture 
of Abyssinians ‘eating raw meat,” for I recall a species 
of American who likes his meat uncooked but speaks 
of it as “rather rare;’’ I hava had it intimated to me 
that there are creatures called “American” who de- 
mand their oysters “rather rare.” What is the 
“American way of living’ about which some politi- 
cians feel so sure? 

The American University of Beirut had been 
founded in 1866 by Christian missionaries, but its 
outlook had never been denominational. Nor had 
it ever sought to transfer the allegiance of a student if 
from his inherited religious connection to some other. 
In fact, with so many types and meanings attached 
to the word “Christian” the effort to proselyte non- — 
Christians would have been fatuous. Yet the in- 
stitution considered itself Christian, and stated in its 
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literature that one of its purposes was “to kindle the 
spiritual lives of the students by exemplifying Christian 
idealism.’”’ This the university philosopher of reli- 
gion believed entirely compatible with helping ‘‘Mos- 
lems to be better Moslems, Jews better Jews, and 
Christians better Christians.”’ An inevitable outcome 
of this synoptic policy is that the fanatics of each 
cult consider the university surrendered to the forces 
of the enemy cults. Fanatical Moslems think we are 
“tco Christian,’ and fanatical Christians think we 
are “too Moslem.” What the Jewish fanatics think 
I never heard. 

In my boyhood days I had learned to believe that 
any use of God’s name in the common language was 
profanity; it was not to appear except in prayers, 
hymns, Bible classes, or sermons. Over there I found 
the name of the Deity woven like a recurring pattern 
into phrases of the vernacular. The use of ‘‘Allah”’ 
appeared in its original, and not in derived, form as 
with us, in greetings, allusions, proverbs, expletives. 
In fact it was so common that if one were moved to 
deliver the most terrific and insulting of curses he 
dropped the mention of God altogether and hurled 
a phrase which, freely translated, meant ‘‘A curse on 
your religion!’ The translation of an ordinary Chris- 
tian American curse with the divine name in it would 
not stir an Arab endocrine gland. What is this liaison 
. between language and the life of the soul? In the 
United States I had never been permitted to hear of a 
profane elder or deacon, but I had of a profane ves- 
_ tryman who had always seemed to me to be rather a 
decent chap after all. What is the mysterious con- 
nection between the language-forms of the human 
nervous system and the persistent human search for 
the cosmic infinite? 

The idiom of religion opened the door on per- 
sonal acquaintance. In the United States I had often 
asked regarding a stranger, “‘What state does he 
come from?” Among the cults the first question was 
often “‘What’s his religion?” “Is he Christian, Mos- 
lem, Jew, or perhaps Bahai?”’ One day I was standing 
on the street corner in the center of a city watching 
two gendarmes pass. A handcuffed man was walking 
between them. I heard someone in the crowd ask 
another, ““Who is he?” and the other replied, “Oh, he 
is a Christian murderer.’”’ A murderer, and also a 
Christian! There was not the slightest evidence that 
either man was aware of an inconsistency between 
“Christian” and ‘‘murderer.”’ This led me to inves- 
tigate what ‘‘religion’’ meant in the minds of the 
populace, and I found out that, whereas elsewhere en 
the globe religion might popularly mean going to 
church or communion or saying one’s prayers, in the 
Near East it meant being born a member of a social 
and political group—not exactly of a political party, 
though on occasions it might be that, but rather a 
group which carried on its policy without outside 
control, and was headed by a leader, Moslem, Jew, 
or Christian, through whom went all representations 
to the government. The government was foreign, 
Turkish, French, or British, as the case might be. A 
child was Christian, Moslem, or Jew, depending 
upon the community into which he was born, usually 
the region of the city in which he lived, and attended 
a school directed by members of his own cult; therefore 
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he (or she) lacked personal contact with boys or girls 
of other cults. Until very recent days there was 
nothing like a public school. In the popular mind 
there was little thought of any standard of value which 
made one cult morally superior to another. To be 
sure, the Christians felt morally superior in that they 
did not condone the polygamy which the Moslems 
permitted. But actually in terms of social and busi- 
ness dealings assurance was dubious that a person 
would receive fairer treatment from a Christian than 
from a Moslem. One of my friends, born and reared 
a missionary in Damascus, said it might be safer to do 
business with a Moslem than with a Christian. So 
when I tried to figure out what was the basic test 
which, amidst the bitter differences among oriental 
Christian cults, measured Christian loyalty, I came to 
this hypothesis: that in time of crisis between the cults 
if a man were ready to cut the throat of a Moslem, 
then he was a Christian. The reverse would, of 
course, be equally true as a test of Moslem fidelity. 
This way of measuring group loyalty deos not differ 
greatly, I am inclined to think, from the bond among 
those who call themselves Republicans or Democrats 
in our befogged and turbulent political situation at 
thismoment. What isasure common ideology among 
It seems rea- 
sonably clear from the storm of political assertions, 
wise and contrariwise, that the enveloping concept of 
each party is the will, politically speaking, to put a 
knife into the other. 

This uncertainty as to the meaning of the word 
“Christian,” and even more, the certainty on the part 
of the non-Christians that they disliked Christians, 
made college teaching an adventure. One new in- 
structor fresh from the United States, invited to ad- 
dress an audience of youth who were more familiar 
with camels than with Cadillacs, warned them not to 
“try to put a Ford carburetor on a Packard car!” 
Here were youth, some of whom knew English indif- 
ferently, some of whom thought a Christian leader 
must be invested with a beard, some of whom be- 
lieved prayer consisted of saying specified words in 
Arabic in stated postures at scheduled times of the 
day, some of whom thought women must not be seen 
by men in church, some of whom thought women 
should not appear in the mosque, some of whom 
differed as to whether a religious leader must have 
no wife, might have one wife, or might have up to 
four wives, many of the most thoughtful of whom were 
certain that the greatest obstacle to progress was re- 
ligion itself, and all of whom differed as to what the 
rites, attitudes, and principles of religion ought to be. 
What could the lingo of American Protestant evangeli- 
calism convey to such variegated youth, even though 
uttered with missionary fervor? If it were hard to 
meet their minds through the medium of a new lan- 
guage, how much more difficult to reach their souls? 
A soul feeds on generations of culture, not on impor- 
tations of Ford cars, theories of evolution, and social 
criticism. 

For a philosopher reared in an Ohio region where 
pious Christians thought the worst persons on the 
face of the earth were Roman Catholics—except of 
course ordinary criminals and Unitarians—the ancient 
oriental cults did not prove immediately attractive 
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Their churches seemed musty and dirty, their masses 
interminable, garish, and voodooistic. But the study 
of the history of Christianity had shown me that, if 
the Roman Church were our mother, the Greek Church 
was at least our aunt, and I was prepared to become 
better acquainted with her. It was a Syrian deacon 
of the Greek Orthodox Church who first brought me 
into contact with the clergy. On our campus, where 
all of the students wore European costume, he ap- 
peared in his black robe with long hair tucked up 
underneath his high cylindrical headgear. He was 
conspicuous in height; his skin was very white, his 
beard and hair very black. He enrolled in an English 
class that I was teaching just after my arrival. I 
scon found him an eager student, not only in the 
language but of ideas, maturer than the usual fresh- 
man. Cften he came to our house for a combined 
English lesson and afternoon tea or a noon meal. He 
told me his bishop in the Lebanons, a scholarly prelate, 
desired to compare the Arabic translations of the Bible 
with the original sources and with the translations 
made, so he had heard, into Fnglish. Not reading 
English himself, he sent one of his bright young dea- 
cons to study with us with a view to learning to read 
the New Testament in English. One afternoon I went 
up to the episcopal palace in the mountains and talked 
this project over with Bishop Bulus. His idea is in- 
teresting today in view of Dr. Torrey’s recent trans- 
lation of the New Testament, in the making of which 
he assumed Aramaic sources. Bishop Bulus said in 
substance: The sources of the New Testament derived 
from oriental minds, though they came to be written 
down in the Mediterranean Greek. There are many 
idioms in the Orient which if translated into Greek 
and later translated literally into English would lose 
their original meaning. ‘Take for instance verse 6 
of the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
where St. Paul, after having given the Galatians strong 
reproof for their evil conduct, writes “See with how 


large letters I write unto you with mine own hand.” 
What did St. Paul mean by the “large letters?”’ Some 
commentators suggested, said the Bishop, that St. 
Paul indicated near-sightedness by referring to the 
large letters. Others stated that St. Paul had used a 
secretary and in this verse drew attention to the fact 
that he had begun to write with his own hand. But 
suppose, added. the Bishop, this was originally an 
oriental idiom. Arabic has this idiom, “write to a 
person with a thick pen,’”’ meaning to give him a piece 
of one’s mind. If.an idiom like this were in circula- 
tion in New Testament times, perhaps “writing in 
large letters’” meant giving a piece of one’s mind— 
which was exactly what St. Paul had been doing 
throughout the letter. 

Of the Bishop’s theory, I believe that contempo- 
rary scholarship would not approve; but the incident 
shows the reflection and the Bible study practiced by 
the thoughtful Bishop of Lebanon. I came to be in- 
trigued by the learning of the higher clergy, yet im- 
pressed by their inability to transmit the results of 
this learning into the daily cultus of the church and 
the thinking of the people. One Wednesday when the 
deacon came in to lunch with me I happened to re- 
member it was an Orthodox fish-day, and I remarked 
to him as he raised a morsel of meat to his mouth, 
“Well, my friend, I fear you are eating meat on a 
Wednesday.’ He replied to me with a smile, “My - 
teacher, you and I know that rules like that have 
nothing to do with the real nature of religion.” I 
countered with, “Do you preach this view to the 
people?”’ He smiled again and answered, ‘‘Certainly 
not. If I did so they would ask me all sorts of em- 
barrassing questions; and where would my authority 
go?”’ Where would it go? After all we must have 
some stability in the social order—even if among us it 
be only by judges’ five to four decision on a matter of 
national policy! 

(Concluded next week) 
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E=—|N this week’s issue of the Christian Century is 
MS | an item which has caused me deep concern. 
A news correspondent writing from New York 
says that the trustees of the Universalist 
Church of the Redeemer in Newark, New Jersey, 
ordered the church closed when it was announced that 
a German refugee, Miss Tony Sender, was to be the 
speaker at the Sunday evening forum. Whereupon 
the meeting was taken to a near-by Jewish synagogue, 
where it proceeded without disturbance or interrup- 
tion. 

Assuming the accuracy of the report, this episode 
is one that should disturb us all profoundly—that is, 
if we are truly Universalists. If it were an isolated 
instance it might be passed over as without particular 
significance. If it had been proposed to introduce this 
speaker at a regular Sunday morning worship service 
of the church, I can see how good and sufficient 
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reasons for protest might be found. But the forum 
of the Church of the Redeemer has been going on for 
seven years, a recognized part of the church’s program. 
It has been one of the best means of recruiting the 
Sunday morning congregations. Speakers have been 
heard representing every type and shade of thought, 
radicals and conservatives alike; and thus a fine con- 
tribution has been made to the intellectual life of the 
community. Some have always criticized it, to be 
sure—as some always do, and have a perfect right 
to do. 

But now, it appears, the lid has been clamped 
down. The majority of the board of trustees at least 
cannot endure to have a free discussion in their church 
of the situation in Germany as it is seen by a victim 
of Nazi persecution. So to get a hearing for this 
young woman they must accept the hospitality of a 
Jewish synagogue, where the American tradition of 
free thought and free discussion apparently still has 
force and meaning. 

This report, I say, disturbs me profoundly; as the 
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disgraceful exhibition of hoodlumism in the church 
across the street not long ago disturbed me. Both 
are symptoms of something very menacing in our 
common life. Throughout the whole nation there is a 
deep and vicious undercurrent of opposition to the 
exercise of our constitutional right of free speech and 
discussion of any question to which the opposition 
may take exception. Nor do they hesitate to violate 
that constitutional right, by mob action if necessary, 
to attain their ends. That in itself is enough to pro- 
vide any serious American with food for thought. 
We are in danger of losing our most precious political 
heritage. 

But, as a liberal who is pledged to maintain and 
defend our ancient liberties, I am troubled most by 
the fact that our Universalist churches, whose very 
existence depends upon the right of free thought and 
free speech, too often take the side of the reaction- 
aries. They help tie the knot in the rope which will 
eventually be used to hang them. The Newark church 
is an example. But I am glad to observe, as one re- 
assuring phase of the matter, that the minister has 
tendered his resignation as a means of testing the 
actual sentiment of the congregation. Will they stand 
by the action of their board of trustees? It remains 
to be seen. 

When we consider liberal religion we must per- 
force consider the two religious denominations which 
have laid claim to the distinction of bearing the lib- 
eral name—Universalist and Unitarian. If religious 
liberalism is not found, fostered and propagated in 
these two, where can we reasonably hope to find it? 
As a Universalist I am jealous of my church in this 
matter. I want it to be what its name implies. I 
want it to be bold, aggressive and uncompromising on 
those points which are fundamental in true liberalism. 
That is why I have chosen to speak today on the es- 
sence of liberal religion. And that is why I have 
seized upon what appears to be its betrayal in the very 
house of its friends, as a concrete introduction to the 
whole question. 

The two words, liberal and religion, indicate the 
two hemispheres of our theme. To explore their 
content is to gain an intelligent understanding of a 
grievously misunderstood question. And we shall 
take the words in reverse order. 

Let us emphasize the fact that it zs religion. So 
often you hear it said in that airy, off-hand way, that 
there isn’t any religion in the Universalist Church, or 
any church of the liberal type. Such assertions are 
the babblings of ignorance, to be sure; but ignorance 
can do a lot of harm when it is vocal and widespread. 
The truth is that, in this respect, we do not differ 
from most other churches. I doubt that any stranger, 
participating in our worship here—hymns, readings, 
silence and prayer—would find wanting that spirit 
which obtains in any congregation of truly worshipful 
people. 

Our service endeavors to bring to man a certain 
spiritual comfort. It voices the answer to certain deep 
human needs. It assures the troubled soul that there 
is a wise and rational meaning in the universe. Though 
that meaning may not now be clearly understood, we 
are assured that the answer will come in due time if 
we faint not. It kindles the flame of hope in our 
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hearts and keeps it always glowing. And this is a 
function which is peculiar to religion. Nothing else 
can do it. 

Being a religion it meets the need of the human 
heart for worship; and worship is a matter almost 
wholly of feeling and emotion. So liberalism, as rep- 
resented specifically by the Universalist fellowship, 
builds its temples and erects its altars. It shares the 
rich traditions of worship which have their roots in a 
long-forgotten past. It endeavors to cherish the finest 
in music and ritual and architecture, the three ele- 
ments which have done most to enrich and endear the 
act of common worship—which means literally wor- 
shiping together. The words of our songs may not 
always accurately express the intellectual concepts of 
our faith, though we strive earnestly to that end. But 
those words, and the music to which they are sung, 
are a vital part of that stream of religious expression 
in which we have an equal share with all the rest. 

So, in order to secure for ourselves this priceless 
boon of worship, our service combines the emotional 
with the intellectual, setting aside for each ministry 
some part of every meeting. In this respect, it may 
be repeated, we differ not at all from scores of other 
religious persuasions. 

We have here not only religion but a philosophy. 
We reject dogmatics and the idea of finality in human 
knowledge, but hold to the concept of the universe as 
a thing of rational purpose and meaning. We humbly 
confess that we do not know just who and what God 
is, but our faith bases its entire philosophy in the 
belief in a Power, wise, just, understanding and good, 
to whom all seeming contradictions have a meaning 
and in whose beneficent purpose every joy and every 
pain is a constituent part. It conceives life, in all its 
forms and manifestations, on all its far-flung fields and 
frontiers, as divine unity. Every part is related to the 
whole, and the whole is dependent upon all its parts. 
That life, as it pertains to our humankind, we con- 
ceive as a continuing process; not going out with what 
men call death, but going on in an ascending scale, 
with this world and all mundane processes but a seg- 
ment or hand-breadth against the horizons of eternity. 
Our faith recognizes the universal principle of com- 
pensation, as demonstrated in what is known as the 
balance of justice—pain and sorrow for human error, 
joy and a greater freedom through our chastening ex- 
perience. If this seems perhaps a little vague, the 
vagueness is due to the magnitude of the concept 
and the puniness of the human mind to apprehend 
ity 

Both a religion and a philosophy, both adequate 
to every need of the heart and mind—this is what we 
have in our liberal faith and our liberal churches. 
The difference, where it exists, between us and other 
religious fellowships, is one of greater depth and 
larger content. Perhaps it is this greater depth and 
this larger content which has made it sometimes 
a bit difficult to grasp. 

Thus far we have been dealing with essential 
identities. If that were all of the story it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to justify the maintenance 
of our type of church as distinct from Protestant 
bodies in general. But that is not all of the story. 
When we turn to a consideration of what is implied 
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in the word liberal we discover differences, great and 
significant differences. 

One difference—yes, I shall call it the fundamental, 
the distinguishing, difference—is an attitude of mind. 
There is a quaint old saying, coined probably by some 


satirist, that Boston is a state of mind. Smug, snob- » 


bish, self-satisfied, complacent, provincial—these and 
many other adjectives have been employed, none too 
kindly, in describing the state of mind which is alleged 
to be Boston. Without becoming involved in any 
controversy, we may note that it is a state of mind, not 
an attitude, which is being argued. There is a very 
great distinction. 

A state of mind implies fixity, something rather 
permanent. We speak of a body lying in state. It is 
_ assumed that that body will never again change its 
position—voluntarily. But an attitude is something 
else again. It is almost the difference between death 
and life. A person assumes an attitude, but it is not 
presumed that he will hold it forever. So a state of 
mind connotes something well fixed and established; 
while an attitude of mind implies eA and 
willingness to change. 

Perhaps the best way to put it is to say that the 
attitude of mind which is typical of your genuine lib- 
eral is that of openness or hopitality. Such a mind is 
always ready to welcome and admit a new idea, no 
matter how startling, unusual or even terrifying it 
may seem to be. This does not mean that the new idea 
is certain to be adopted. Not atall. It may or it may 
not, depending upon the outcome of a process which 
we shall consider in a moment. The point is that the 
liberal type of mind—the Universalist type of mind, 
if you please—has no locks or bolts on its front: door. 
It has no immigration officers at the port of entry to 
turn back any new arrival whose coming might upset 
a prejudice or disturb the status quo. There is no 
shrinking from any idea, however different it may be; 
for this is a universal mind, capable of putting the idea 
to the test and discovering whether it has any merit. 

In contrast to this attitude is the closed mind. 
It may be closed for a variety of reasons—prejudice, 
fear, or plain indolence—but closed it is, shut tight. 
For example, I received by mail recently a catalogue 
of religious books. The list had been carefully selected. 
They were all safe books, that is, they were orthodox, 
with no slightest tinge of heresy. And lest the pros- 
pective customer should be in any doubt as to this 
book-seller’s policy, this warning is plainly printed in 
the Foreword: 

All these books have been read to see that they are 
doctrinally sound; for we will not knowingly handle any 
literature that is not orthodox and fundamentally true 
to the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. We have to 
reject many books ... . simply because they do not 
ring true to the Word of God. . . . We will not stock 
anything that raises questions of a derogatory nature 
pertaining to either. ... We can supply any ‘sound 
book from the world’s market. 


A perfect example of the closed mind. These are 
safe, sound and orthodox books. How do we know? 
We have read them! We know! Cur judgment is 
infallible. We read the other kind, too—and rejected 
them. So let us censor your library. Let us choose 
your books for you. Then your mind will never be in 


danger! I scarcely need say that this catalogue omits 
almost every book which sane and careful scholarship 
has produced during the past fifty years. 

The type of mind I am trying to describe is in 
striking contrast to all this. It is the mind with the 
front-door wide open. Someone may inquire, per- 
haps facetiously, ““The back-door is wide open, too, 
isn’t it?” And I reply, not at all facetiously, “Yes, 
it is. You just beat me to it.” 

But this does not mean that all the ideas hospit- 
ably admitted at the front-door are indiscriminately 
hustled out the back-door. Far from it. Something 
happens between those two freely swinging doors. 
And that is the something which distinguishes the 
liberal mind! Within this mental edifice there is a 
court of trial, a testing laboratory, and every idea 
must submit to a grilling examination. The simple 
fact of newness does not guarantee trueness. Let no 
one suppose that we liberals assume the truth of any 
idea just because it happens to be new. Moreover, 
not many of them are really new. Most of them are 
very, very old, but coming dressed up in modern garb. 
The fact is that only a few of the many can endure the 
test; so there is a rather steady procession of rejections 
going out the back-door. 

But we do agree that each one is entitled to its 
day in court. And we do not permit haste, fear or 
prejudice to interfere with a fair hearing. Haste, 
hurry, is always due to prejudice or fear. If prejudice 
is permitted to speak the examination will be one-sided 
and superficial. If fear is the determining factor there 
will not be even a pretense of a fair hearing. And 
when the decision is judicially arrived at, without 
hurry, fear or prejudice, one of two things will happen. 
The idea will be politely ushered out the back-door, or 
cordially invited to remain as a contribution to the 
individual’s working mental equipment. 

But note this, and never forget it. Every idea so 
accepted and so domiciled is forever on probation. 
It must continually justify itself or lose its happy 
home. Some new and truer pilgrim of the mind may 
take its place any day. 

Thus we establish the fundamental distinction. 
Your genuine liberal knows that this is a world of flux 
and change. Nothing in it can be definitely settled 
for all time. There are certain great moral prin- 
ciples, it is true, which are changeless. Jesus indicated 
what they are—two of them. Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God and thy neighbor as thyself. Against 
these two unvarying principles all ideas, old and new, 
must be tested. And for each individual the test 
must be made at the bar of his own mind and heart, 
unterrified by dogma and unhampered by any arbi- 
trary standards. 

And this will be true in every area of life without 
exception. A liberal must be liberal—that is, men- 
tally free—not only in his religion but in everything 


else. So he will be continually hailing new ideas and | 


weighing them. New ideas concerning politics and 
ceonomics. New ideas striking down to the very 
roots of our present social order. New ideas about 
education. 
what we have called basic personal morality. New 


ideas about religious faith and standards of ae , 
. New ideas about experience itself as enlarging e 


New ideas about social conventions and ~ 
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ence daily illumines it. They will all come trooping. 
All will be welcome. All will be heard. And each 
will be judged on its own merits, uninfluenced by 
prejudice, fear, or the sanctions of orthodox popular- 
ity. 
The liberal mind is neither bigoted nor credulous. 
It is a judicial mind. It is a mind always willing to 
change, but only when the weight of evidence shows 
the need of change.. It cannot be a lazy mind; and it 
must perforce be a mind of superb courage. Only a 
few have the courage to meet the facts of life and look 
them squarely in the face; and among these are found 
the liberals of the world. All the rest scuttle for shel- 
ter behind the old breastworks of platitude, orthodox 
dogma and conventional habit. Such thinking as 
may be necessary they are quite willing to have cthers 
do for them; and among these are the multitudes who 
merely and meekly accept—the world’s army of yes- 
yes men. 

So this is no flowery bed of ease to which we are 


\ 
invited. But it is a challenge to freedom and life. 
It is not without its hazards, for the path of the pioneer 
is always a rugged one. But who, having once set 
his foot upon that path, having once scented the air of 
freedom, would willingly turn back? 

A pungent editorial in The.Christian Leader con- 
cludes with this sentence: ‘Part of the business of a 
liberal church, so it seems to us, is to develop an at- 
titude of mind that can think clearly and intelligently 
in the midst of general hysteria, and an attitude of 
heart that loves self-restraint and fair play and pur- 
sues them.’’ It could not be stated any better. That. 
is a fundamental part of the work of a liberal church. 
And that is why, in my opinion, the reported action 
of our Newark church is a contradiction of the very 
essence of liberalism. It makes heavier the task of us 
who would defend and maintain the liberal tradition. 
But if it shall prove to be the means of defining lib- 
eralism more clearly to some of us, with that we must. 
be content. 


The Function of Liberalism in a World of 
Rising Authorities 
V. The Weaknesses of Liberalism 


Clarence R. Skinner 


7) 1’ the time of this writing Mr. Joseph Wood 

a| Krutch, a brilliant critic and incisive thinker, 
has been publishing in The Nation a series 

2} of articles on the subject: “How Dead is 
Liberalism?” The assumption of the title is that the 
process of disintegration and decay, which overtakes 
all movements in time, has already begun to eat at 
the body of liberalism, and that “the acids of modern- 
ity,” to borrow Walter Lippmann’s phrase, have gone 
far in the process of dissolving the efficiency of that 
philosophy of life which dominated the Victorian era. 
Perhaps the most damning thing that has ever been 
said against it is the words of T. S. Eliot: “Our 
present-day society is worm-eaten with liberalism.” 
Certain it is that criticism of the most relentless sort 
has been leveled at liberalism from friend and foe, 
both at home and abroad. 

Mr. Krutch points, as hosts of others have done, 
to the challenge of Communism and Fascism, which 
are doing things on such a stupendous scale with such 
dramatic flair that the world is buzzing about dic- 
tators and pointing to them as symbols of the new day. 

Is liberalism dying, and if so, is it because of in- 
adequacy to meet the problems of a new era in human 
history, and will there emerge in the twentieth cen- 
tury a new way of life exemplifying a radical depar- 
ture from the trails blazed in the past by the free 
spirits? Is liberalism passing through a critical period 
of transition? Will it finally readjust itself to the 
demands of crisis and emerge from its testing time 
with new strength and purpose? 

Perhaps the best answer to these questions can 
be found not in merely letting the imagination run 
wild into the future and returning with the word of 
prophecy, but rather examining the weaknesses and 
strength of the movement and outlining some of the 


new horizons and tasks opening before those who be- 
lieve in a universal fellowship of free minds. 

It was a wise man who said that “everything is 
slow when you are in it.”” All movements have their 
defects to those who are inside, and the more intensely 
we believe in the importance of a system, the more 
obvious are its weaknesses, for reality is bound to lag 
far behind the ideal. The inadequacies of liberalism 
are therefore not difficult to discover. Let us explore 
them and discover whether they account for modern 
criticism: 

(a) It has been pointed out earlier in this essay 
that freedom, which is a universal desideratum, is 
usually too much conceived in negative terms, and 
becomes almost exclusively identified with protest 
against something; and while this is inevitable and 
necessary it is not enough, and there is a vast dif- 
ference between what is necessary and what is enough. 
Liberals have been quick to speak the everlasting 
“no.”’ Lambasting an evil has been their stock in 
trade. The world would be a sorry place without the 
flash of spiritual lightning and roll of humanitarian 
thunder which has emanated from the sensitive 
spirits who recoil in horror at the cruelties of the world. 

We do not live, however, on negatives. They are 
neither bread for the body nor food for the soul. A 
personality, after its first flush of youthful adventure, 
craves the everlasting “yea!’’ It wants positive, con- 
structive truths, elevating and nourishing values, the 
“truths men live by.’ Alas for the man who has 
never been indignant, but also alas for the poor soul 
who has never been anything else! The “anti-mi d’”’ 
easily becomes a habit, but it does not fill a peicn 
with what Eliot called the “abiding satisfactiors,’’ 
the things which endure. 

If liberalism is to readjust itself to the exigencies 
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of the modern world, it cannot stand on the side-lines 
crying protest to those who are heroically and sacri- 
ficially carrying on what they think is a desperate at- 
tempt to save civilization. 

Specifically, liberalism cannot merely cry horror at 
Communism and Fascism without offering a con- 
structive substitute which is a realistic solution of the 
problems of modern chaos. If freedom-loving men de- 
cry the tragic curtailment of freedom which is a 
characteristic of the totalitarian state, how can they 
offer a like security within the liberal state? If they 
believe government control to be an unwarranted in- 
terference with the right of individuals to carry on 
business enterprise with initiative, how can they con- 
trol production so that it will fulfill the needs of so- 
ciety and will avoid the abuses incident to uncontrolled 
industry? 

If liberals believe war to be the greatest curse of 
mankind, and most of them do, it is not enough to 
merely join in the chorus of condemnation, but they 
must bring forth plans which are constructive and 
workable. If nationalism and armed conflict be con- 
demned, how can internationalism and the reign of 
law be made to evoke the same loyalties and enthu- 
siasm? What kind of peace will men gladly suffer for 
and die for? 

If the religious liberal bemoans the fact that 
Catholics, Fundamentalists, or Christian Scientists 
are authoritarian and their practices are not in line 
with modern science, what can be substituted for the 
basic spiritual disciplines and the deep religious ex- 
periences offered by these sects? At the celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Cardinal O’Connell 
in Boston, he stated that within the quarter century 
of his association with his diocese he has organized 
one hundred and twenty new parishes, at the same 
time when some liberal churches were closing their 
doors. In the Mother Church (Scientist) dollar bills 
are so numerous that they overflow the collection 
bags, while many liberal churches employ catch-penny 
devices to finance their desperately impoverished 
budgets. A fundamentalist preacher speaks to four 
thousand people twice a day, while an intelligent and 
eloquent liberal preacher is known to address an 
average of forty persons once a Sunday. What is the 
answer? Perhaps the words of Professor Rufus Jones 
are indicative: “Liberalism, if it is to have a signal 
future, must have a well-matured philosophy of life; 
it must have a program to be accomplished; and it 
must reveal a propulsive dynamic which is powerful 
enough to change the line of march and to bring into 
play new energies to live by.” (‘Rethinking Religious 
Liberalism,” by Rufus Jones. Page 5. The Beacon 
Press.) 

(b) The view of human nature which the liberal 
upholds becomes one of the weaknesses of the system 
when it is allowed to degenerate into an unrealistic 
over-emphasis on the innate worth and dignity of per- 
sonality. The belief in men’s capacity and decency, 
like any other belief, tends to make us blind to the 
facts which do not support the fundamental thesis. 
Liberals, therefore, have been notoriously unwilling 
to face the ugly facts of sin, cruelty, and defeat, which 
are also characteristics of the race homo not-too- 
sapiens. 
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The reaction of modern orthodoxy against the 
easy optimism of a nineteenth century view of man 
has been incisive and powerful, and it seems to be 
winning converts far and wide on the European con- 
tinent, besides shaking the American liberal’s con- 
fidence in his heritage from such stalwart defenders of 
human nature as Channing and Parker. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, who is‘acting as the spearhead of much of 
this thrust, says: “If defeatism is the besetting sin of 
both Catholic and Protestant orthodoxy, sentimen- 
tality is the peculiar vice of liberal Protestantism. 
By adjusting its faith to the spirit of modern culture it 
imbibed the evolutionary optimism and the romantic 
over-estimates of human virtue which characterized 
the thought of the Enlightenment and of the Roman- 
tic movement. The vices are therefore not the peculiar 
vices of religion. But religion frequently adds a sen- 
timental bathos to the illusions under which natural- 
istic monists live.’”” (“Moral Man and Immoral So- 
ceity,’’ by Reinhold Niebuhr. Scribners.) 

The disillusioning which is going on as a reaction 
against too much romanticism is due partly tothe 
newer schools of psychology, such as the Freudian in- 
terpretation which stresses the animalistic nature of 
the subconscious. The picture painted by most psy- 
chiatrists is not that of god-like man descending from 
heaven, but rather that of man-like animal rising out 
of hell. He carries with him into the pretenses of 
civilization the basic brutalities of a fierce competitive 
life, the cravings of an imperious sex-hunger, and an 
insufferable egotism which will go to almost any 
lengths in order to be satisfied. This new revelation 
of psychology, according to John Haynes Holmes and 
others, ‘“dooms”’ the liberal dogma to final extinction. 
Certain it is that the onslaught of scientific psychology 
has made many of the optimistic platitudes of lib- 
eralism uncouth and untenable. 

Another onslaught against the liberal view has 
arisen from the field of social relations in which human 
beings have been staging an exhibition of astounding 
incompetence and downright evil. No one could 
have lived through the period of the World War, the 
Russian Revolution, the rise of Fascism, and the 
terrors of the Spanish Revolution, without realizing 
the enormous capacity of human beings to inflict 
suffering upon each other. The tales of sadism and 
even of cannibalism which came from these theaters of 
war are enough to turn the stomachs of civilized men, 
and to make them embrace the gospel of Calvin. The 
disillusioning for many has been complete, to the 
point that multitudes have turned cynic and are filled 
with despair for the human race. 

The weakness of the liberal view rests on the fact 
that when some great calamity happens or some new 
disturbing fact of science is revealed, the liberal is 
taken unawares, and he finds himself either lost or 
prostrate. The doctrine of the god-like greatness and 
innate dignity of human beings is seen in its unreality, 
and the kind of world which was built on such an 
insecure foundation comes tumbling into ruins. 

Liberalism must take stock of its view of human 
nature, and revise its older dogmas. It must learn to— 
seek realities which endure the shocks and blows of 
“outrageous fortune,” but that does not mean falling 
into the ancient error of belief in utter depravity. 
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The fact that Freud can discover a truth and use that 
truth for helping persons to live a better life is a cause 
for rejoicing, not despair. The fact of conscious ideal- 
ism remains valid, and is not destroyed by the dis- 
covery of subconscious animalism. The fact that war 
and revolution shake men to their very foundation 
and stimulate them to build a better world is ground 
for hope, not futility. The new philosophy must be 
neither that of Barth nor of Mary Baker Eddy. It 
must be realistic in the sense that it is true to all the 
facts of life, both conscious and unconscious, evil and 
good. It must explain both Caligula and Jesus. It 
must implement men so that they can use their 
theories for the building of a structure of enduring 
truth. 

(c) Involved in the high estimate of human na- 
ture which has been held by liberals is a belief in and 
emphasis upon rationalism. This element of the 
creed must be set down as a weakness in so far as it 
leads to an unsound conception of human behavior and 
leads the liberal to adopt a world view which does not 
work. Originating in a reaction against the theory 
that only aristocrats and authoritarians had the 
capacity to rule or the power to think through the 
problems of life, a new faith in the place of reason 
arose in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Reason was to be the new Messiah leading the people 
out of the superstitions and sloughs of despond which 
had settled upon the world during the long period 
of the Middle Ages. 

Rationalism proclaimed the solution of the world’s 
economic problems by postulating an enlightened self- 
interest which would lead each individual to choose 
what is good for himself, and thus what is good for 
others. The liberal could quote trustingly the dogma 
of Bentham, “On the occasion of every act he exercises, 
every human being is led to pursue that line of con- 
duct which, according to his view of the case, taken 
by him at the moment, will be in the highest degree 
contributory to his own greatest happiness.”” Ra- 
tionalism would solve the problem of religion by sub- 
jecting all practices and beliefs to the magic touch of 
pure reason. All the base elements and abuses of the 
church would dissolve before the shining rays of this 
warming sun, and only the pure elements would re- 
main. ‘The rationalist still believes that the great 
problems of international relations can be solved by a 
group of people sitting down in conference and dis- 
cussing their various complex situations. Parlia- 
mentarians and supporters of the League of Nations 
or World Court say: ‘Substitute law for force. En- 
throne reason, and exalt the slow, deliberate judgment 
of unimpassioned men. Let the judge take the place 
of the general and the pen the place of the sword.” 

Rationalism was to lead to science, and science 
will eventually solve the enigmas of life. Let science 
proclaim the laws of health and people will lead 
healthy lives. Let science invent new techniques of 
abundance, and science will give plenty to all. Let 
science discover the laws of human behavior and then 
men will render a good account of their moral and 
social stewardship. While this is an exaggeration of 
the position, it reveals the essential elements of the 
philosophy, and it does not work. It is not the whole 
truth. 


ae. 


Liberalism seemed to forget that man is com- 
posed of emotions, habits, impulses, and urges which 
are often, and indeed’ usually, stronger. than reason, 
The rationalist was naive in his belief that policies 
would be adopted because they were obviously true. 
No individual can reach middle age without knowing 
that there is no such thing as “pure reason’’ and he 
cannot analyze his own behavior without realizing 
that even his most disinterested judgments are com- 
plicated with large areas of feeling and interest. 

Professor James and Professor MacDougall led 
the psychological attack on this comfortable doctrine, 
pointing out the all-important place of instinct in the 
make-up of the human personality. Later workers 
have tried to either abolish or greatly modify the 
theory of instincts, but they have all agreed that per- 
sonality is made up largely of non-rational elements, 
such as “promethean will’ or “social conditioning.’’ 
At any rate, the rationalist has, small comfort today 
from either theoretical psychology or practical so- 
ciology. 

The liberal was fundamentally right when he 
reacted against the long-established system of medieval 
authoritarianism, and he was right in proclaiming 
the important place of reason. The liberal’s weakness 
lies in his being carried away by his trust in man’s 
logical powers and by the prospect of the speedy solu- 
tion of the perplexing and persistent problems of 
civilization. Man has reason, but he has so much 
more that we must be forced to recognize his pas- 
sions, impulses, habits, inadequacies. The liberal’s 
view of life is doomed to disappoint him if he has built 
up a naive belief in the Messianic function of ra- 
tionalism. 

(d) Another weakness of the liberal’s way of life 
is his stress on individualism. Here, again, we see 
the rule of action and reaction, individualism in the 
sixteenth century having served as a needed tonic 
for a world which had become jaded and exhausted 
with a smothering authoritarianism. ‘I pse dixit’’ had 
put a quietus on many an aspiring mind and blocked 
the road to new fields of exploration. Individualism 
set free the creative capacities of men which had been 
held in thralldom, and the new philosophy was justified 
by the results. 

New situations, however, call forth new emphases. 
What was needed at one period of history serves its 
purpose and gradually becomes outmoded. A new 
note has to be sounded and a new point of view must be 
invoked. Se with individualism, which has been one 
of the distinguishing marks of the liberal for the past 
four centuries. A new era in the evolution of human 
relationships and thought has been reached, and what 
worked superbly at the time of the Renaissance will 
no longer work adequately and well. 

It would be absurd to say that the individual will 
pass out of the picture, or that he will ever be sup- 
planted. A rugged individual will always be the sine 
qua non of a vigorous, developing society. The in- 
ventor, explorer, thinker, organizer—in a word, the 
great man—will be eternally basic and necessary. 
Rugged individualism, however, is something quite 
different. What the new age demands is the maximum 
number of rugged individuals putting their full strength 
to the task of socialization. 
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Again; we might emphasize the difference be- 
tween necessary and enough. Individuals are neces- 
sary. A gospel of creating mighty individuals who 
have the flash of new insights is necessary. But the 
structure of the world in which people are now living 
requires far more, and that more can be subsumed 
under the heading, socialization. By this we do not 
refer to any particular political party or economic 
creed, nor do we imply a marxian formula. Social- 
ization, as Professor Ross so aptly puts it, is simply 
the increase of the ‘‘we” feeling over against the “T”’ 
feeling. It is the process by which people become 
integrated into groups, whether a family, tribe, school, 
church, business, state, or world. 

It would indeed be platitudinous to point out at 
great length the fact that the development of scientific 
and economic life since the industrial revolution has 
socialized people in their outward and physical re- 
lationships whether they like it or not. Great cities 
make an individualistic philosophy unworkable. Jn- 
ternational trade makes isolation inconsistent. The 
concept of individualism in the midst of a world which 
has become mechanically socialized produces the major 
conflict of our time, and it will probably grow more 
serious as time goes on until there is a complete break- 
down, or until the central philosophy of life becomes 
harmonious with the existent facts. 

The weakness of individualism could hardly be 
set..forth more dramatically then in Stuart Chase’s 
recent work, ‘Rich Land, Poor Land.’ The fore- 
fathers of America were pioneers, rugged individuals 
who were not only vigorous as individuals but who 
were determined to use that vigor for their own private 
ends. The result is that the North American con- 
tinent has been ruthlessly despoiled by man because 
he adopted a philosophy of private gain rather than 
of public good. It was a clear case of rugged individ- 
ualism vs. socialization, with the triumph of indi- 
viduals ending in social defeat. Stuart Chase points 
out five ways in which the pioneers exploited the nat- 


ural resources; namely, destroying the soil, using 


more plant food than is returned, changing the ratio 
and character of intake and outgo cf water, animal 
life destroyed, and mineral resources exhausted. 
(“Rich Land, Poor Land,” by Stuart Chase, Whit- 
telsey House, 1936.) The tragedy of the dust bowl 
has been so well publicized that little needs to be said 
to intelligent persons to show what an utter failure our 
individualistic attitude towards land has proved to 
be. 

Land is by no means the only example of the 
weakness of individualism: it would be easy to make 
a long list, but the mention ofa few will suffice, such 
as health, education, housing, city building, recreation, 
and employment. In all these fields, social forces 
have entered to such a degree that the individual 
simply cannot do for himself and by himself alone 
what is necessary for either his own highest good or 
for the best interests of society. He cannot elimi- 
nate typhoid alone, he cannot control city planning 
or eliminate slums by building his own home where- 
ever he wants, he cannot get a job simply by applying 
for it, if trade breaks down and factories close. 

As in every instance, what we need is not half- 
truths but whole truths. To rob the individual of 


personal responsibility is to weaken his fiber. To put 
all responsibility upon him in an age of socialization 
is completely unrealistic. 

(e) While the weaknesses of the liberal position 
are as numerous as those of any other human philos- 
ophy, we shall deal with only one more, viz., the faith 
that gradualness will solve all problems, and that by a 
series of moderate constitutional reforms, the king- 
dom of God will be established on the earth. This 
article of the creed was born of the first glow of op- 
timism following the discovery of the law of evolution. 
Herbert Spencer, undoubtedly one of the great minds 
of modern times, a scientist of the first rank and a. 
profound scholar, was carried away with the vista 
of a never-ending progress of man until he reached a 
state of perfecticn. 

The concept of the unfolding of life from simple 
beginnings through vast eons of time to complex ad- 
vanced forms, is a comparatively modern one. It. 
literally shook the world and transformed the thinking 
of all intelligent men. A new formula was applied 
to everything from the amoeba to the universe, and 
soon a new vision of “‘one far-off, divine event’’ loomed 
in the distant future as the happy ending of all this. 
struggle and change. 

Naturally, the philosophy of human nature, his- 
tory, economics, and of politics was profoundly affected 
by this inner revolution in the way of looking at life. 
Gradually revivalism and the ‘‘twice-born” type of 
religious experience gave way before the idea of steady 
education and unfoldment of character. History was 
seen to be something other than a series of uncon- 
nected events, it became an evolution through which a 
thread of meaning and purpose runs. All the violent 
disturbances and riots which have rocked the social 
order could now be avoided by a carefully planned 
series of gradual reforms, happening each in its ap- 
pointed time. Gradually men were to win the fran- 
chise, then women; gradually conditions in mine and 
factory would improve; gradually, by legislative acts, 
wages would be raised, homes were to be improved; 
and slowly, steadily, the status of man would undergo 
a sure change for the better. 

It seems almost cruel to list this outlook as a 
weakness, for it is one of the most inspiring visions 
ever beheld by the prophetic eye of man. The weak- 
ness of it lies in overlooking certain factors which our 
forefathers did not take sufficiently into account. 

First, this concept of a smooth, gradual develop- 
ment along a straight line assumed an amount of ra- 
tionalism which we are hardly justified in assuming. 
We are not merely reasoning beings, and to believe 
that men will follow a certain course merely because 
it is right and sane to do so is no guarantee that such 
a choice will be made, providing that certain condi- 
tions of tension and passion exist. Self-interest, the 
desire for power, fear, hope, love and hate, sway people 
from the clear-cut path of what is true and just. 


Liberalism rightly emphasizes the fact that these same _ 


emotion-driven folk may ultimately return to ways of 
justice and law; but liberals are faulty in their aca- 
demic faith that gradualness will be adequate for all 
situations. We must face the fact that revolution, 
while always an undesirable alternative to reasoned 


and constitutional change, becomes inevitable under 
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certain conditions. It has been rightly said that Karl 


~Marx did not so much advocate revolution as he merely 


predicted it. One does not advocate volcanic erup- 
tions when he points to them as a fact. 

So one weakness of liberalism is its too great pa- 
tience with wrong, believing that in time, by “due 
process of law,” all things will right themselves. The 
liberal must cultivate more drive, and more direct- 
ness. He must be made‘to realize that sometimes the 
Gordian knot must be cut, and that some situations 
call for action, swift and decisive. 

Furthermore, this idea of gradual evolution rests 
on an older and to some extent outmoded theory of 
biology. Today the tendency is to think of evolution 
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in terms of ‘emergence’ of new powers and forms, 
by the process of mutation rather than by infinitesimal 
variations. By a more or less sudden leap across a 
chasm the inorganic becomes the organic, and new 
species are originated. If we are seeking for analogies 
in the world of physical science, we go to mutation, 
and that compels us to recognize that nature does not 
always do things according to gradualness. Every- 
where there are such phenomena as cycles, eruptions, 
and outbursts. The liberal must recognize the place 
of upheavals and crises in his philosophy of personal 
and social life, and he must learn to be a little less 
complacent about the healing effect of time and the 
constitution. 


Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


Reforming the League 


a his Milan speech, Mussolini joined the chorus 

of those who demand a “reformed League of 
| | Nations.”’ But he differed radically as to the 
ees} ~nature of the reform needed. He demanded 
that the “absurd principle” of the equality of states 
give place to a more realistic conception. 

This idea is not new with Mussolini. Already in 
1933 he was planning a similar move. At that time, 
the Dutch Government summed up the opposition 
in a memorandum to the League in which it declared 
that while certain states had greater responsibilities 
than others and therefore some privileges, the prin- 
ciple of inequality before the law could never be ad- 
mitted, since it strikes at the basis of the League and 
at all international conventional law. 

This principle of equality of rights is even more 
strongly held by all the South American republics. 
Indeed, several South American proposals for reform 
of the League strike at the retention of permanent 
seats on the Council by the Big Powers as contrary tc 
the accepted principle of juridical equality. It may 
then be taken for granted that the overwhelming 
majority of League states will oppose to the last 
ditch any change which would weaken this equality. 

What Mussclini really proposes is to form an 
inner council of the Big Powers—probably excluding 
the Soviets—and thus to rule the world. But there 
is little hope in that scheme. In actual fact, the po- 
litical preponderance of the Great Powers in the 
League is very great today, whatever their juridical 
positions. The difficulties with which the League has 
to contend do not arise from legal obstacles created in 
what Mussolini calls the “labyrinth” of Geneva. They 
arise from conflicts between the Great Powers them- 
selves, so that it is absurd to imagine that an inner 
cabal of these self-same Powers could run the League 
along cooperative and peaceful lines. 

If Mussolini’s “reform” held any promise of 
peaceful world government, Great Powers like Ger- 
many and Japan would not have resigned and world 
harmony would be much closer. 


Nazis in Spain 
Further light is thrown on Nazi activities in 
Spain by a story in the Neue Weltbuehne. German 
broadcasts are being made from the Corunna station, 


— 
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and this is a report of the broadcast of October 23. 
It opened with: “My dear German radio audience: 
This is the short-wave station at Corunna on the 
northwestern coast of Spain serving the interests of 
the National rebellion against the Communist, Marx- 
ist, Anarchist, Jewish barbarism. We greet you all, 
German companions, with three Heil Hitlers and three 
Hail Victories for Spain.” 

Then followed a series of reports on the military 
situation, including the following: ‘‘Five thousand 
Moors who crossed the Straits of Gibraltar three days 
ago arrived today in Vigo. They were given a most 
enthusiastic welcome by the entire populace. They 
are on the way to Asturia. Volunteers from Argentina, 
numbering 1,200 men, arrived yesterday in Ceuta and 
have placed themselves at the disposal of the National 
Government against the Third International.”’ 

Thereupon victory reports from all fronts. Also 
the promise that after the conquest of Madrid, Franco 
would establish huge concentration camps “in order 
to educate the misled Spanish worker and peasant in 
a Nationalist spirit.” Finally an appeal: “Technicians, 
mechanics, airplane pilots, you who are not indis- 
pensable to German industry, register in the offices of 
the Spanish Phalanax which you will find in Berlin, in 
Munich, in Cologne and in Frankfurt, and enlist 
under the banners of General Franco and his National 
fighters. All Germans are received with enthusiasm 
in National Spain, for the awakened Spanish people 
appreciate the services of the self-conscious Germans 
in the battle against international Bolshevism for the 
fresdom of Spain and the defense of Western civiliza- 
tion.” 

This German radio hour from Corunna was 
promised for every evening between nine and ten 
o’clock. 

Colonies and Peace 

An Advisory Council of the National Peace Coun- 
cil (British) recently made a report on the control of 
colonial areas and the bearing of colonies on peace. 
The report was signed, among others, by Professor 
Harold Laski, C. Roden Buxton, Sir George Paish, 
Leonard Woolf, and the Rev. Leighton Richards. 

The report refers to the “expansionist activities’ 
of Japan and Italy and to Hitler’s demands for 
colonies. Contrary to the widely accepted opinion that 
these expansionist aims are motivated largely by 
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economic considerations, the report holds that po- 
litical and psychological reasons are more important 
than the purely economic. Fxclusive control of un- 
developed territories would not solve the problem, 
therefore it must be resisted. 

The report calls for an International Convention 
which would provide equality of access to raw ma- 
terials, accelerate the free movement of goods, abolish 
discrimination in immigration, and an educational 
Mandate System which would expedite self-govern- 
ment. The whole situation is tied up with world 
economic problems, and the report calls for a World 
Conference on raw materials, markets, investments, 
etc. 

Call to Peace in Palestine 

The “‘Antifa,” an organization for the promotion 
of peace between Jews and Arabs, has issued an ap- 
peal for conciliation signed by David Kovarski, a 
Jew, and Nadjib Youssouf, an Arab. 

They point out that “the specter of fratricidal war 
has already thrown its shadow over our country... . 
Certain obscure forces have dug a deep ditch of na- 
tional hatred between the Jewish and Arab peoples.” 
The “‘Antifa’”’ is leading the struggle for amity between 
the two peoples. 

The indigenous Arab population, the appeal con- 
tinues, has for centuries watered the hard soil with 
their bloody sweat. The new Jewish immigration is 
aiding in finding a solution for an oppressed and per- 
secuted people. Both Arabs and Jews have profited 
from the economic development of Palestine. 

But now Palestine has become a “‘game of ball in 
the hands of the incendiaries of war. They have set 
the fires of hell ablaze with fratricidal crime between 
the two peoples. So they hope to better dominate 
our country. So they intend to transform the bodies 
of Jews and Arabs into cannon fodder for the next 
war.” 

The “Antifa’’ is strongly opposed to this. It de- 
clares: ‘“We, an Arab and a Jew, the delegates of Pales- 
tine’s fighters for world peace, appear for the first 
time before international opinion to declare solemnly 
that we have had enough of the tragic experiences of 
the last war. With the last grain of strength which 
we possess we will oppose every attempt to turn our 
country into a battlefield. The Jews and Arabs wish 
to rebuild their country, and to develop the social 
condition of its peoples, by working together in a 
productive and pacifist spirit.” 


Protestant Persecution in Spain? 


In Geneva, the Central Office for Mutual Aid 
among Churches, a Calvinist body, has charged that 
the Spanish rebels are waging a religious war against 
Frotestants in Spain. Though General Queipo de 
Llano has denied the charge, the Geneva Protestants 
point to the fact that the Protestant church at Jerez 
has been destroyed and that the Granada mission has 
been transformed into a munitions magazine. 

A detailed account of Protestant persecution in 
Spain is also contained in Solidarite Social, a mildly 
liberal religious journal of France. Over the signature 
of J. Jezequel, who vouched for the authenticity of 
these stories, this journal published some matter-of- 
fact reports about the extermination of Spanish 


Protestants, frequently giving names, places and 
dates. This is what is reported: 

At Saragossa, the Frotestant chapel was burned 
to the ground at the end of August. 

In Granada, two Protestant ministers and the 
wife of one of them were shot. Another Protestant 
leader was imprisoned. 

In Cordoba, on September 15, Rebel troops ac- 
companied by a Catholic priest ordered the Protestant 
minister out of Spain and confiscated all his posses- 
sions and the chureh property. 

In Xeres, the Protestant school-teacher, a woman, 
was arrested and imprisoned for no other reason than 
that she was a non-Catholic. 

In San Fernando, the Protestant minister was shot 
in the presence of his mother ‘as an example.”” The 
Protestant minister of Puerto Real probably met the 
same fate. 

Since the end of August there is no news from 
the Protestant minister of Mijada, nor of the Protes- 
tant teacher of Santa Amalia. It is feared that both 
were killed in the massacre of Badajoz. 

In Abahernando several Protestants were shot, 
likewise in Pradejon. In this latter village there are 
only six left of a congregation of thirty. 

The Protestant population of Spain has always 
been very small, but even this is now apparently 
being wiped out. The Jews, too, of which there are 
about 4,000 in all of Spain, are targets of Fascist 
savagery. 


Pacifism in the Balkans 


That pacifism is widespread and deep-rooted in 
the Balkans, particularly in parts of Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia, is the contention of John Brown, British 
author of widely-read travel books, after a tour of 
these countries. 

“On the way to Sofia,” writes this observant 
traveler, ‘I fell in with the ski champion of Bulgaria, 
a sturdy young man who had had an excellent educa- 
tion. Pacifism is strong in Bulgaria, he told me, and 
the elders in the village councils, who wield tremen- 
dous influence in this land of peasants, are mostly ex- 
soldiers who know the realities of military ‘glory.’ 
His views were confirmed by my experiences in Gorna- 
Djumaya and the Rose Valley. . . . The abolition of 
general military service by the Treaty of Neuilly has 
contributed to a change of atmosphere.” 

This British traveler’s accounts of Yugoslavia are 
also significant. At Serajevo, he reports, “I stayed 
in a Moslem household, and my host told me that the 
Bosnian workers and trades-people were thoroughly 
permeated with pacifist views. He was keen to know 
the state of feeling about war-preparations in the 
west, and was surprised when I told him the strength 
of the pacifist organizations in France and Britain.” 

Along the Montenegrin frontier he also found 
much anti-war sentiment. ‘One of the workers, who 


had a wealth of expletives, assured me that neither — 


dictators nor guns would drag him or his friends to 
another war. The young men would have to go, but 
they had heard enough already to open their eyes. 


In the village inns, which were the only social centers 


in southern Serbia, they had been talking about 
stopping wars for years, he said.” 


: 
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The Catholic Church in Mexico 


George L. Thompson 


y] SPENT the past summer in Mexco traveling 
and making a study of social conditions. I 
had heard such conflicting statements about 
weSl} religion in Mexico that I had determined to 
make a study of the actual conditions. 

I traveled about three thousand miles in Mexico, 
visiting thirteen states, some twenty cities, and many 
rural communities. I attended mass in Catholic 
churches and cathedrals about thirty times. I also 
attended Protestant services. I talked with well in- 
formed Americans who had long resided in the 
country and with many Mexicans representing all 
parties. 

To understand the situation cone must get the his- 
torical background. 

It is estimated that eighty percent cf the Mexican 
people are of Indian ancestry. The Indians are and 
always have been of a religious temperament. Before 
the Spaniards came to Mexico the Indian nations had 
their temples and shrines where they worshiped their 
gods and offered their sacrifices. As we read the great 
Toltec-Aztece epic poem, “The Song of Quetzalcoatl,” 
which has been translated into English by Professor 
John Hubert Cornyn, we are impressed by the dis- 
tinctive religious note which characterizes it. Among 
the fragments of Aztec literature which have been 
preserved there is a meditation by a pious Indian who 
worshiped in the temple of the Mother of Gods and 
Men on the site of which now stands the famous 
Church of the Virgin of Guadalupe. In beauty of 
expression, spiritual uplift, and religious fervor this 
meditation compares with the Hebrew psalms. 

When the Catholic missionaries came after the 
conquest they added much worldly wisdom to the 
Indians’ religious zeal. Following the first bloody as- 
sault by the conquest-crusaders, they endeavored to 
convert the Indians with as little friction as possible. 
Christian churches were built on the sites of Indian 
temples. Catholic shrines were substituted for pagan 
shrines. Pictures and statues of Jesus, Mary, and 
the Christian saints replaced the idols and images of 
the heathen. 

In one matter only did the Spanish padres take 
an uncompromising stand. They refused to coun- 
tenance the practice of offering human sacrifices as 
a part of worship. 

One lasting result of this policy of compromise 
was the building of churches, not according to the 
needs of the population, but for the purpose of sup- 
planting the religious centers of the pagans. A strik- 
ing example may be seen in the old city of Cholula, 
the holy city of the Indians. What Rome is to the 
Catholics, Jerusalem to the Jews, or Mecca to the Mos- 
lems, Cholula was to the Indians in the days of Mon- 
tezuma. Hither the tribes resorted each year. There 
were, it is said, three hundred and sixty-five temples 
and shrines, one for each day in the year. The Span- 
jards destroyed these and substituted church for 
temple and shrine for shrine, then built a few more for 
good measure to outdo the heathen. In time the 
population of Cholula dwindled from a city of 200,000 


-— 


people to a country village, but most of the churches 
remained. 

Last summer from the church which now stands 
on the summit of the great pyramid of Cholula I 
counted the spires and domes of more than fifty places 
of Christian worship. Pal 2 Gd 

From the beginning of the Spanish occupation 
there has always been conflict between the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities. In this conflict the church 
is to be credited with two commendable attitudes. 
In 1587 the Pope issued a bull declaring Indians to be 
human beings with souls. Secondly, the church made 
protest against the cruelties perpetrated upon the 
Indians by their Spanish masters. 

The church claims the credit of saving the In- 
dians from extermination—their fate in the English 
colonies of North America. The critics of the church 
say that the Mexican natives,were so numerous that 
both the secular and ecclesiastical powers recoiled 
from the wholesale slaughter which a policy of ex- 
termination would entail. 

In the century following the conquest the church 
became all-powerful in the life of Mexico. Priestly 
adventurers from Europe swarmed to the New World. 
Avarice, cupidity, and love of ease were strangely 
mingled with piety and missionary zeal. As early as 
1644 the Mexican Ayuntamiento (local officials) pe- 
titioned Philip IV of Spain to check the founding of 
more religious houses, which then held “half the 
property in the country,” and to suspend further or- 
dination of priests, there already being six thousand in 
the country unemployed. 

A mighty factor in promoting ecclesiastical su- 
premacy was the establishment of the Mexican In- 
quisition in 1571. While the number of its victims 
was fewer, it was infinitely more cruel than the old 
Aztec practice of making human sacrifices. The ter- 
rors of the Inquisition were frequently employed to 
induce wealthy Catholics to give to the church either 
by direct donation or by legacy. Eventually the 
church held title to more than half of the land in 
Mexico and possessed wealth in buildings, gold, silver, 
and herds beyond computation. 

' From 1810 to the present day this struggle be- 
tween the ecclesiastical and civil authorities has per- 
sisted. In 1855 Benito Juarez, the Abraham Lincoln 
of Mexico, came into a position of power. This man 
began the undoing of the Catholic hierarchy in Mexico. 
He first subjected the clergy to the jurisdiction of the 
civil courts. The Constitution of 1857 further cur- 
tailed the privileges of the church. In retaliation 
Pope Pius IX issued a mandate condemning the Con- 
stitution and calling on Mexican Catholics to disobey 
the laws regulating the church. Two years later 
Juarez proclaimed his famous Laws of Reform, na- 
tionalizing ecclesiastical property to the extent of 
$45,000,000. 

For eighty years the church has been losing power 
and property until today its influence has reached 
its lowest ebb. 

The writer has come to the conclusion that the 
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present anti-church sentiment in Mexico is not pri- 
marily anti-religious but economic. The Mexican 
people have been financially overburdened by the 
church. The poor Indians who compose the bulk of 
the population have become tired of supporting an 
army of foreign priests and nuns and of building and 
keeping in repair an incredible number of churches, 
monasteries, and convents in excess of the needs of 
religion. I found both government and church parties 
pretty well agreed on this point. 

An eminent Catholic layman in Mexico City said 
to me: “I quarrel with my priest on this point. I say 
to my priest, ‘Your policy is to blame for the present 
situation. You have not served the people. You 
could spend fifty million pesos on the decorations of 
one church, but you did not spend one centavo in 
educating the children.’ ”’ 

In the interests of economy the revclutionary 
government has taken the following action: No money 
can now be sent to the Papal authorities in Rome by 
the Mexican Church. Churches not actually needed 
for the purpose of worship have been taken over for 
use as schoolhouses, libraries, museums, government 
offices, or closed. The government has said in sub- 
stance, “You may keep and use as many churches as 
you actually need for worship, but no more.” 

The great landed estates belonging to the church 
have been nationalized. All foreign-born priests and 
nuns have been requested to leave the country. Those 
refusing have been deported. None but native-born 
Mexicans, or Mexican citizens, can officiate in clerical 
capacity or engage in religious teaching. 

It is unlawful to teach religion in either public or 
private schools on week-days. Religious instruction is 
given on Sunday. Whether this is legal or not I do 
not know, but I saw Sunday schools in session. 

Ecclesiastics must render certified statements to 
the government as to how all money donated to the 
churck is spent. This seemed to be the sorest spot in 
the whole system with the churchmen. 


The religious orders have been dissolved. These 
orders, by their rivalries and competition with each 
other, had antagonized the Mexicans toward the 
Catholics. Priests may not appear on the streets in 
clerical attire. Religious processions are not allowed. 
This law is not strictly observed. 

It seemed to me that instead of Mexicans being 
anti-religious they are for the most part indifferent to 
religion. They are frankly not interested in the church. 
Attending masses in many large churches and cathe- 
drals, I found congregations ranging from twenty to 
seventy-five people. The Protestant churches, in 
contrast, were well filled, but few in number. 

It is charged that the present government is god- 
less. I saw an article in a Mexican magazine asking 
the question, “Are Mexicans losing their religion?” 
The reply was: “Is it forgetting God to break up the 
business of begging and replacing it by putting to work 
all those who are able to do so? Is it getting away from 
God to give every man the privilege of tilling a piece 
of soil without his being mortgaged to the owners? Is 
it forgetting God to allow millions of people the right 
to learn to read and to write?” 

Lest I give a false impression, may I say that there 
are thousands of Mexicans who are still devout, sincere 
Catholics. They protest that the government inter- 
feres with their freedom of worship. My criticism 
would be that both sides have had a few fanatics. 

I would criticize the anti-church people for not dis- 
tinguishing sufficiently between the political-minded, 
money-grabbing ecclesiastic and the consecrated, de- 
voted priest who is intent on serving the people. 

The future of the Catholic Church in Mexico is 
problematical. Apparently the church has been 
shorn of its power, and disintegration and decay are 
everywhere in evidence. On the other hand, optimis- 
tic Mexican Catholics freely acknowledge the mistakes 
of the past and predict that out of the present de- 
spondency there will arise a new Catholicism, purified, 
spiritual, and powerful. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


January Theme: A Singing World 


Laura Bowman Galer 


Sunday, January 3 

Read Psalm 19, and ‘“‘Music,”’ by R. W. Emerson. 

The rightness we call God is at the heart of the universe. 
From the grandeur of the sky to the wonder of the moral law 
within his soul was for Kant a brief step. At creation ‘‘the morn- 
ing stars sang together’”’ while this earth was yet a muddy chaos, 
and that song still rings in our chaotic human society. The per- 
fect rose, the divinely beautiful Jesus, are proofs of God requir- 
ing no faith, but they grew from “the mud and scum of things” 
where to the ear of faith the song of creation may still be heard. 

Prayer: ‘‘Great Master, touch us with Thy skillful hand, 
let not the music that is in us die!’’ “‘Cleanse Thou me from secret 
faults,’’ and help me to work with Thee this day. 


Monday, January 4 
Always something sings. Read Psalm 23. 


Emerson and the Psalmist are singing the same song, the 
quiet beauty of life, and the serenity we may know in dark and 


-dangerous places. Even death holds no terror for those who ac- 


cept this universe as the home of a Loving Father. I lived asa 
“‘ouest in the house of the Eternal” is one translation. I do not 
understand all of the ways of the Master of the house, but I am 
sure he has use for every bit of material. The dead trees and 
frozen earth will bloom again in their season, and the waste places 
in human lives must have their time of new growth. 


Prayer: Have faith in the everlasting beauty of God’s work, 
my Soul. He hath made all things lovely in their season. 


Tuesday, January 5 


‘God out of knowledge.”’ Read “‘The Marshes of Glynn,” 
by Lanier. 

How many facts we know and how little they mean! Asa 
magnet swings scattered iron dust into patterns, so does the 
Eternal within me bring order to my knowledge and create a 
meaningful world. Einstein says he is not troubled by his ene- 
mies because he lives in a different world, a world too vast for 
petty spite or persecution. When Paul wrote 1 Cor. 13 he too 
had pushed his horizon so far that fear and doubt and disputes 


faded and only certainty of Eternal Goodness remained. Learn- 
ing that does not end in God is sti!l but the primitive mud of life. 


“As the marsh hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 
Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God.” 


Prayer: Our Father, from false pride deliver us. As simple 
children we seek Thy face to give meaning to this day, and in Thy 
compassion we learn to overlook the failing of our brothers. 


Wednesday, January 6 
“Sight out of blindness and purity out of a stain.” 
Marshes of Glynn.’’) 
Milton singing of his blindness, O. Henry in the penitentiary 
writing of man’s ideals, Stanley Braithwaite, a Negro, crying 


(“The 


Mind free, step free 


Joys of life sold to me 
For the price of laughter, 


and a multitude of nameless heroes, all tell of the uses of pain 
and of what we call evil. There is not a sin which cannot be used 
as soil to grow a virtue, if it be only the great virtue of kindly 
understanding. There is no misfortune that cannot be turned 
into better living, into an open door to a greater life. The use of 
human limitations is the purpose of religion. 


Prayer: God of compassion and loving-kindness, help me to 
use my sin of yesterday to grow some beauty for Thy world today. 


Thursday, January 7 
“Good out of infinite pain.” Read Psalm 84. 


Who passing through a valley of weeping 
Make it a place of springs. 


My pain is not my private possession. My tears can make 
difficult the lives of my friends and the rebellion of my heart 
creates doubt of God among those of feeble faith. Arise, my Soul, 
and for the sake of others dig beneath the surface of pain to the 
living waters of truth. In the valley of weeping there is the 
song of springs of refreshment, and those who follow must find 
the way made plain. 

Prayer: All things work for good to those who love Thee, O 
God. Help me to use the bitter hurts so that my life may be 
sweeter to others. 

Friday, January 8 

Read Psalm 73. 

Here speaks the cynic who sees evil men prospering and the 
good suffering. Is there a God who can allow this? Verses 16 
and 17 answer the doubt. Get a new stance and find the true 
horizon before deciding that this world is an evil chance. Dante 
wrote of human evil, yet called his poem the Divine Comedy be- 
cause he saw afar off the good ending. So must we all read the 
poem of God that is the visible universe, understanding more 
than at first appears, and lifting mind and heart to a high place 
before deciding the meaning of the day. 

Prayer: O greatness of God, we are ignorant and slip in the 
mire. Forgive our doubts and help us to stand, for whom have 
we but Thee? 

Saturday, January 9 

Read “The Climb of Life,” by Edwin Markham, and Isaiah 
52. 

This first week of a new year has become history. Has God 
appeared as “‘the hand of the Shaper moving in the dusk?” Or 
have things crowded out realities and discords hidden the music? 
Now is the day of reckoning and reward, but the reward is to 
those who have worked. They sing who have listened for the 
inner voice, and peace is for those to whom God has become a 
rear-ward. 

Prayer: My eyes see but dimly, but I believe that Thou art 
God, and in all I see. For the power to believe, for growing 


_ vision, I thank Thee, my Father. 
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A NEW EDITOR 


As is probably well known throughout its constituency, the 
present editor of this paper, on action by the recent General Coun- 
cil of the Church, is retiring from his position on the thirty-first 
of December of this year, and his successor, the Rev. Gerald R. 
Cragg, M. A., at present minister of the United Church in New 
Liskeard, is assuming his duties and responsibilities with the first 
of January, 1937. 

Mr. Cragg comes to his new office enthusisatically endorsed 
by some of the leading men of the church, and his election had 
marked popular support. While he has had no experience in the 
work of church journalism, he has had a brilliant career as a 
student and is known to have very high intellectual and literary 
qualities and gifts. He isin his early thirties, as the present editor 


-was when he began his editorial work, and the church can con- 


fidently look ahead to a long and unusually successful occupancy 
of the editorial chair by him. 

Born in Japan, where his father, the Rev. W. J. M. Cragg, 
B. A., D. D., of Kwansei Gakuin, is an honored and effective 
missionary, the new editor came naturally into the work of the 
church and received his education with the idea that he would 
one day enter its ministry. After some years in the Canadian 
Academy in Kobe, Mr. Cragg entered Victoria University, Tor- 
onto, graduated from that institution and afterward spent some 
time in post-graduate work in England. His active service in the 
ministry has been given to northern Ontario, and since 1934 he 
has been pastor at New Liskeard. 

We bespeak for the new editor the very hearty support of his 
entire constituency. No matter how brilliantly and well he may 
do his work, without that support the paper cannot possibly 
succeed as we would all wish it to succeed. Church journalism is 
not today on the crest of the wave, and if this paper is to occupy 
the place in the life of the church and in the thought of the 
community that it ought to occupy, others besides the editor will 
have to have enthusiasm for it, and show their enthusiasm in 
some practical and helpful ways. 

Mr. Cragg will sever his connection with the church at New 
Liskeard as soon as arrangements may be made for him to do so, 
and wil! spend some weeks in familiarizing himself with the details 
of his work and in preparation for assuming his responsibilities 
on January first next. We are sure he will take up those re- 
sponsibilities in the midst of the abundant good wishes of the 
entire church, which will follow his work with keenest interest 
and unqualified good will.—The New Outlook (Toronto). 
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LAWLESS LOTTERY LURE 


Lotteries—a chance on this, a gamble on that—a drawing on 
this, a grand prize for that—make up the present epidemic. 
Lotteries are strictly prohibited under state laws. 

All advertising matter concerning lotteries is barred by law 
and postal regulations from the United States mails. Federal 
offenders are subject to heavy fines and imprisonment. 

The Federal Communications Act makes it unlawful to 
broadcast lottery advertising. 

To constitute a lottery these elements must be concur- 
rently present: . 

1. Consideration (usually—but not always or necessarily 
the payment of money). 

2. Chance (winner determined by chance rather than 
skill). 

8. Prize (money or something of value). 

Legitimate business concerns find it unnecessary to violate 
state and federal laws in order to stimulate buying demands. 
To accomplish this, they rely on the merit of their merchandise, 
instead of blind illegal gambling. 

Even if fairly conducted, and for a worthy purpose, a lot- 
tery is a lottery—just the same. It has no place in legitimate 
business. Commercialized gambling does not breed public 
confidence, and “‘public confidence counts most.’’—Boston Better 
Business Bureau. 
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Understanding Our World 


GERMAN-JAPANESE PACT AROUSES DEMOCRACIES 


So far as its published terms are concerned, the German- 
Japanese agreement of November 25 is limited to joint action 
against Communist propaganda. Germany and Japan also agree 
to invite third parties “whose domestic peace is endangered by 
the disruptive activities’ of the Communists to join what may 
amount to a Fascist International. According to a supplemen- 
tary protocol the German and Japanese governments will take 
strict measures, ‘‘within the framework of existing laws, against 
those who, at home or abroad, directly or indirectly, are active 
in the service of the Communist International,’ and will create 
a permanent commission to achieve this objective. 

Despite the vehement denials of Berlin and Tokyo it is sus- 
pected in some quarters that, in addition to the published agree- 
ment, Germany and Japan have reached a military understand- 
ing by which the Nazis will give technical aid to Tokyo concern- 
ing aviation and chemical warfare. It is also reported that 
Germany and Japan have agreed to divide the Dutch East In- 
dies into two spheres of infiuence. Mussolini, already com- 
mitted to a campaign against Communism by the Italo-German 
accord of October 25, agreed on November 28 to recognize 
Manchoukuo in return for Japanese recognition of Italy’s Ethi- 
opian conquest. 

As a gesture of conciliation the Soviet government on No- 
vember 25 commuted to ten years’ imprisonment the death sen- 
tence imposed on Emil Stickling, a German engineer who con- 
fessed to the charge of sabotage. When the terms of the German- 
Japanese agreement became known, however, speakers at the 
Eighth Congress of Soviets, which assembled recently to adopt a 
new constitution, declared that they would resist any encroach- 
ment on Russian soil. Asserting that Japan had twice attacked 
Soviet territory during the past forty-eight hours, Foreign Com- 
missar Litvinov stated on November 28 that the German- 
Japanese agreement was an alliance against the Soviet Union. 
At this Congress it was disclosed that the U. S. S. R. had in- 
creased its submarines by 715 percent since 1983, and it was 
implied that the Soviet air force now consists of more than 7,000 
planes. 

If Hitler had hoped to become the leader of a great world 
coalition against the Soviet Union, his hopes seem doomed to 
disappointment. Instead of joining an anti-Communist align- 
ment, Poland—the most dubious of France’s allies—cemented 
its understanding with Rumania during a visit paid to Warsaw 
recently by the new Rumanian Foreign Minister, Victor Anton- 
escu. One of the indirect objects of this visit was to bring about 
a rapprochement between Poland and Czechoslovakia—a coun- 
try which, by virtue of its location and its mutual assistance 
pact with the Soviet Union, may become the next object of Ger- 
man aggression. Should this effort at rapprochement succeed, 
it will prove of great importance, because Poland is in a position 
to prevent a successful German attack on Czechoslovakia. 

By his recent acts Hitler has also forfeited the possibility 
of securing an understanding with Britain. Irritation in London 
over the German-Japanese pact, which may be directed at 
British interests in the Orient, was increased by. reports that 
German Ambassador Ribbentrop had assured Hitler the British 
were merely bluffing in their warnings to Germany. To dispel 
this impression, Foreign Minister Eden declared on November 
27 at a luncheon in honor of M. Van Zeeland, the Belgian Prime 
Minister, that Belgium could count on British aid in case of an 
unprovoked attack. 

Meanwhile, in Spain the lines between Fascist states and 
other great powers have become more clearly drawn. On Novem- 
ber 27 the Spanish government, which had earlier protested 
against the attack of a “foreign’’ submarine on one of its war- 
ships, invoked Article XI of the League Covenent and asked 
the Secretary-General to convene a special session of the League 
Council. It charged that the armed intervention of Germany 
and Italy on behalf of the Rebels virtually constituted an act of 


aggression against the Spanish Republic. While Britain and 
France have little desire for a Council meeting, which would 
make it difficult for them to continue dodging the Spanish issue, 
they have recently displayed signs of stiffening against Fascist 
intervention in Spain. Great Britain has stated it would resort 
to force to protect legitimate British shipping destined for Spanish 
ports. Following the dispatch of eight British submarines to 
Spanish waters, General Franco announced that he would es- 
tablish the safety zone demanded by Britain in the harbor of 
Barcelona in case of Rebel bombardment. 

By concluding an anti-Communist pact, Germany and 
Japan seem to have overreached themselves. It is difficult to see 
how either government can render concrete assistance to the 
other in fighting the Communist ‘“‘menace.”’ The fact that the 
two countries felt it necessary to sign such an agreement strength- 
ens the belief that their internal regimes are far from stable. 
This agreement will inevitably arouse the suspicion, if not the 
hostility, of Britain and the United States. Similarly, prema- 
ture recognition of General Franco by Germany and Italy may 
deal a hard blow to the prestige of the Fascist states should 
Franco fail to capture Madrid. The support extended to Franco 
by the Fascist states was doubtless inspired not only by hostility 
to Communism but by a desire to use the Spanish crisis for pur- 
poses of bargaining with Britain and France. It is difficult to 
believe, however, that either Hitler or Mussolini originally con- 
sidered Spain worth a general European war. Yet, as a result 
of their own acts, the Fascist states are now threatened with a 
major diplomatic defeat. By effecting a rapprochement with 
Britain, Mussolini may succeed in extricating himself from a 
highly embarrassing position. Hitler may find it more difficult 
to retreat. Nazi diplomacy seems to have precipitated a crisis 
which may lead to a show-down between Germany and the rest 
of the world. 

Raymond Leslie Buell. 
Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
zs *£ 


THE GREAT POWERS IN CHINA 


The Japanese army in China has of late shown a tendency 
to delay military action in pressing its demands. There are 
many reasons given for this by observers. Some believe that 
Japan is feeling the pressure herself of an “international eco- 
nomic ring’”’ around her. Others point to the new interest ac- 
quired by the Great Powers in China, such as: 

The agreement between the Chinese Communications Min- 
istry and a French syndicate for the joint construction of the 
Chengtu-Chungking railway. 

The appointment of a British M. P. as representative in 
China of the Export Credits Guarantee Department. 

The opening of new airways connecting China with foreign 
countries. = 

While the United States, therefore, may be following a 
“hands off” policy in regard to China, other nations do not in- 
tend to do so. Hence, caution seems to be the better part of 
valor for the Japanese army, especially in such demands as the 
separation of the five North China provinces (Hopei, Chahar, 
Shantung, Shansi and Suiyan) from the control of Nanking.— 
Nofrontier News Service. 

* * 

The Spanish religious situations continue to be unique in 

many ways. Just as there are Spanish Catholics fanatically de- 


voted to Communism, so also Protestants. A young Communist - 


leader, apparently a Protestant, recently declared: ‘I am quite 
convinced that the Government is justified in fighting the rebels, 
but now that I know truly Christ and his Gospel, I cannot kill 
my fellowmen. So I have enlisted in the Red Cross; and to 
prove to you that this is not cowardice on my part, I can show 
you a flag of the Red Cross with six bullet holes in it, made while 
I was carrying it myself.””— Nofrontier News Service. _ 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A REPLY TO DR. BISSELL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Reading Dr. Bissell’s remarks about Dr. Link’s book caused 
me to think that perhaps you would be interested in a different 
estimate. So I’m enclosing my parish paper in which a brief 
review of the book appeared. 


George Babbitt, Ph. D., Is Baptized in Main Street Church 


This is the work of a competent psychologist, a pious church- 
man, and a prejudiced citizen. At a time when a hard-pressed 
Protestantism is eagerly looking for support (any support) a 
book favoring religion written by a scientist or one engaged in 
scientific procedure receives praise beyond its merits. The value 
of religion in mental therapy is not news. A psychologist joining 
a church is not news. A psychologist being naive in religion is 
not news. An expert in psycholgy being an ass in economic and 
social problems is not news. 

There is some useful suggestive wisdom in this book growing 
out of the author’s experience in practice. However, the philos- 
ophy beneath his practice is superficial. He has seen that the 
Main Streets crowded with Babbitts produce few mental con- 
flicts. So his aim is to make all people Babbitts, extroverts, 
members of a traditional church, and foes of education and 
social planning. His emphasis is on doing rather than being. 
The heart of all vital religions as an aching sense of the gulf be- 
tween the ideal and the actual escapes him entirely. Of course 
the unanswerable proof of the mediocrity of this book is the fact 
that it is a best seller. 

Harold Scott. 

Fort Collins, Colo. 


plea 


HORACE GREELEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

No doubt the sixty-fourth anniversary, November 29, of the 
death of the great Universalist layman, Horace Greeley, prompted 
an editorial query in the Leader November 28: ‘‘Who was he?” 

At the suggestion of one who used to sit near Horace Gree- 
ley’s pew in Edwin H. Chapin’s New York church, as a high- 
school boy, in 1872, I made my first stump speech in a Presi- 
dential campaign for Horace Greeley, founder of the New York 
Tribune. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 

Boston, Mass. 

e * 


A LOVELY SERVICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A lovely service in the Christ spirit is having a joyous and 
hard time. 

The John Milton Magazine is going out in Braille to blind 
adults in all states and possessions of the United States, and 
eighteen countries in all six continents, its circulation built up 
chiefly by one blind reader telling another or sending the maga- 
zine to another. Discovery, for boys and girls, is sent in Braille 
to individual children, blind parents, teachers of young people, 
and, mostly, to state schools for the blind and to public schools 
which have classes for the blind. Half of each magazine is de- 
voted to Sunday school Bible study, the rest to general articles 
generally taken from religious papers, thus giving the blind the 
cream of what the sighted have. 

Over 2,500 copies of these magazines are issued monthly, 
reaching some 10,000 blind people. Analysis of 400 letters re- 
ceived from readers in the last six weeks reveals fifty-two dif- 


_ ferent churches or religious groups represented. Over one hun- 


‘dred of the four hundred are Sunday school teachers. Ministers 
‘are numerous. But so many readers are so alone and poor. All 
greatly prize, and beg for the continuance of, the magazines, 
which occupy a distinct field. The service is a joyous one. 
Printing in Braille is expensive. Most of our expense has 


ey 


ip 


been met by interested friends of the blind, and benevolent boards 
of various denominations. The blind who are able give sur- 
prisingly. But $2,240 must be raised in the next few weeks that 
this work may be carried on. Here is the hard time! 

Among your readers doubiless many are interested in the 
blind. Doubtless some would like to share in this gracious ser- 
vice if they learn of it. Even if able to give only a few dollars 
it will help greatly. 

Full information can be had from the John Milton Founda- 
tion for the Blind, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. All con- 
tributions will be gratefully acknowledged. 

Lewis B. Chamberlain, Editor. 


* * 
GRATEFUL TO MR. McLAUGHLIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was very much interested in an article in your issue of Oc- 
tober 17 by Dr. Noble E. McLaughlin, entitled “A Universalist 
Chest.” I am very glad he acquired a box of unclaimed Uni- 
versalist booksfrom a warehouse and that he has given your read- 
ers an opportunity to study the titles, authors and publishers. 

As one deeply appreciative of the Universalist faith, I have 
listed the books that have come into my own library, and find a 
number that are mentioned in Dr. McLaughlin’s ‘treasure 
chest.”’ The years covered in my books are from 1844 to 1901, 
including several in the 1860’s and 1870’s. 

Among the ministers referred to by Dr. McLaughlin, I find 
the following preached in Lynn at one time or another: Sylvanus 
Cobb, Thomas B. Thayer, Thomas Whittemore, Elbridge Gerry 
Brooks, E. H. Chapin, Alonzo A. Miner, Sumner Ellis, Hosea 
Ballou, 2d, Marion D. Shutter and John Coleman Adams. In 
addition Elbridge Gerry Brooks, Sumner Ellis and John Coleman 
Adams became pastors of the Lynn church, Mr. Brooks 1850-1859, 
Mr. Ellis 1860-1862, Mr. Adams 1880-1884. 

I enclose the titles of books, etc., in my possession. 
list closes with the Rev. Charles W. Biddle. 
Lynn pastor, 1862-1879. 

Again I am grateful to Dr. McLaughlin for calling attention 
to those early books of our faith. 


My 
He too was our 


Ellen Mudge Burrill. 
Lynn, Mass. 


* * 


A PAGEANT AT THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


Now that it has been settled where the General Convention 
will be held, I should like to make a suggestion that I believe 
would bring us a great amount of free publicity. The lake and 
Grant Park in Chicago would make an ideal place to have a 
pageant of the landing ‘of John Murray. I would have a ship 
sail into the harbor and have Murray meet Potter. We could 
build a replica of the Potter church, and have a sermon delivered 
after the thought and manner of the times depicted. The papers 
would give us columns of free advertising and a great crowd would 
surely be present to witness the event. It would greatly appeal 
to our constituency and we would have a large attendance. 
Why not make this a part of the celebration? 

Arthur W. McDavitt. 

Muncie, Ind. 

* ok 


YES, TOOK X TOO SERIOUSLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“X” regrets exceedingly that his article in the Leader of 
May 16 was completely misunderstood by “An Old Reader of 
the Leader.’’ He wrote the article in satiric manner, hoping that 
by so doing he might make very clear his own irritation at the 
frequent evasions of that fundamental doctrine of the Christian 
Church—Immortality. He asks that the critic re-read the ar- 
ticle with this declaration in mind. 

x. 
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The President of the General Convention Speaks 


Christianity and every Christian demo- 
cratic ideal are being challenged throughout 
the world today. 

The only answer is a mass attack with 
every resource at the command of the 
Christian Church. 

In our own denomination we stand 
marking time, because every army (in- 
cluding the Christian army) does travel 
on its belly, as Napoleon long ago said. 
The Quartermaster Corps and the Com- 
missary are fundamental parts of any kind 
of army. 

With adequate contributions to the 
Universalist General Convention, we could 
throw scores of ministers into communities 
that would in a short time become self- 
supporting. But in the meantime our 
ministers rendering this service must eat 
and have a margin for “the beautiful 
necessities” of life. 

No church that depends on ‘‘invested 
funds” can be a growing, serving force in 
the world. 

The Christian Science Church does not 
depend on “‘invested funds.” 

The Nazarenes, who establish a new 
church somewhere every week in the year, 
do not depend on “‘invested funds.” 

The Roman Catholic Church does not 
depend on ‘‘invested funds.” 

These three churches represent three 
distinct phases of Christian thought. 

And each in its way is a powerful force 
in the life of the U. S. A. 

And, I repeat, none of them depends on 
“invested funds” for extension and propa- 
ganda. 

When the Christian Scientists asked for 
funds for the establishment of their daily 
paper, The Christian Science Monitor, they 
received over a million dollars, more than 
was necessary for building and plant 
equipment. And this paper, in addition 
to being the outstanding daily of the 
country, is a great instrument for propa- 
ganda. 

Yes, Gentle Reader, you are beginning 
to realize that I am asking Universalists 
to prove their faith by their works. 

During Enlistment Month, Jan. 10 to 
Feb. 10, every Universalist in the United 
States and Canada will be asked to make a 
contribution of just one dollar—‘“‘the price 
of two movies,’’ for the extension work of 
the Universalist Church. 

Just two dimes a week that you will 
never miss, is all you are asked to give. 

But that contribution if made will sig- 
nify that you are alive to your responsibili- 
ties as a member of the Universalist 
Fellowship. 

Remember: this gift is your gift to the 
extension of Universalism in a world that 
must have Universalism or go sliding back 
to the despotism of pre-Christian times. 

If in the decade preceding the World 
War we had all been willing to give even 
2 percent of our incomes to Christian edu- 


cation we would not today be paying, and 
paying, and paying, for the billions of 
wasted property and worse than wasted 
lives. 

Why not sacrifice now, and save your- 
selves and your children and your chil- 
dren’s children from the mad folly of 
another world war? 


Why not sacrifice now, and through 


your immediate sacrifice enjoy a multitude 
of future satisfactions in the spectacle of 


the retreating forces of barbarism now 
threatening to overwhelm the world? 

Why not join hands with those “‘men of 
good will’ throughout the world who will 
be immeasurably cheered by the word 
flashed round the earth that the. Univer- 
salists of North America aré doing some- 
thing to prove their faith in the Uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God and the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood of Man? 

“Just the price of two movies””—but, oh, 
what a difference! 


W. A.M, 


Capital-Labor Project Commended 


Leaders in six denominations have com- 
mended the interdenominational ‘‘New 
Partnership” project of the Unitarian 
Laymen’‘s League for bringing religion to 
bear on relations between capital and 
labor. The project leads up to, and issues 
out of, the “Partnership”? sermons to be 
preached January 17, or some other con- 
venient date. 

Intense dramatic interest attaches to the 
project in the city of Youngstown, Ohio, 
one of the sore spots of the battle over the 
unionization of the steel industry. Lay- 
men of the recently organized Washington 
Hyde chapter of the League in that city 
plan to undertake the project with their 
minister, Rev. Ward B. Jenks. 

Writing to League headquarters re- 
garding the tense situation in Youngs- 
town, William A. Mason, an attorney and 
the president of the chapter, says: ‘““We 
feel that if the project is properly handled 
here, it could be of definite and practical 
value to the people in the community. . . . 
If we can do anything to crystallize public 
sentiment in the right direction and to 
induce both sides of the community to 
settle their controversies without resort 
to a strike and possibly great financial 
loss and danger to life and property, we 
will have succeeded in performing a ser- 
vice which will be of immeasurable value.” 

Bishop Charles Wesley Burns of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church writes to 
Dr. Frank W. Scott, president of the 
League, that he has read “‘with deep and 
kindly interest’? Dr. Scott’s article in The 
Christian Century on “bridging the gulf 
between the clergy and the laity in their 
attitudes on socially applied religion.” 
“The New Partnership plan,’ he says, 
“seems to me to have highly commend- 
able features, and is worthy of study.” 

Says Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor of 
Zion’s Herald (Methodist): ‘‘Certainly the 
promoters of the plan are attacking the 
problem from the right angle. There has 
been all too much denunciation and mis- 
understanding in the effort to achieve a 
proper application of religion to the wider 
ranges of life. The ‘New Partnership’ 
moves in the atmosphere of open-minded- 
ness and the Christian spirit. I look for 
very valuable results as the plan is put 
into active operation.” 


Dr. Hugh Heath, executive secretary 
of the Massachusetts Baptist Convention, 
has personally endorsed the project, and 
another Baptist clergyman, Dr. Frank 
Jennings, executive secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Council of Churches, giving his 
individual reaction, declares that “any 
plan is to be commended which helps to 
cultivate understanding between clergy 
and laity in the field of socially applied 
Christianity.” 

Speaking as an Episcopal clergyman, 
Professor Norman B. Nash, of the Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass., and president of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches, writes: “Your project 
seems to me admirably designed to en- 
courage realism in preaching, and lay par- 
ticipation in the choice of subject and in 
the content of the sermon.” 

Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor 
of The Christian Century, hopes that ‘‘the 
plan will be taken up by many churches,” 
and suggests that serious experimentation 
with it will lead to a modified form of the 
plan and to ‘‘a better basis than that upon 
which the churches are now trying to 
operate”’ with respect to the social gospel. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of 
The Christian Leader, collaborated in pre- 
paring a suggested sermon and discus- 
sion outline for the capital-labor project. 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, superintendent of the 
Universalist General Convention, is send- 
ing the outline to Universalist clergymen, 
with a letter commending participation in 
the project. 

Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor of Advance, 
Congregational-Christian organ, and Nor- 
man Hapgood, editor of The Register, have 
also endorsed the project. Professor J. S. 
Bixler of the Harvard Divinity School, 
Congregational clergyman, cooperated in 
preparing the sermon and discussion out- 
line. 

Nationally prominent laymen of dif- 
ferent denominations who have already 
approved of the philosophy underlying the 
“New Partnership” are Newton D. Baker, 
Frederic A. Delano, Arthur E. Morgan, 
Robert Fechner, Henry I. Harriman, 
Owen D. Young, Charles Francis Adams, 
Lloyd K. Garrison, Robert J. Watt, and 
John G. Winant. ~ Serie 

Ival McPeak. — 
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This Confused World 


We or They. Two Worlds in Conflict. 
By Hamilton Fish Armstrong. (Mac- 
millan.. $1.50.) 

World Trade and Its Future. By Sir 
Arthur Salter. (University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. $1.50.) 


The editor of Foreign Affairs presents in 
their stark opposition two rival and irrec- 
oncilable philosophies of life between 
which all civilized peoples must choose. 
We have seen many of the books recently 
published which deal with this issue, 
but none of them so succinctly and con- 
cisely distinguishes the opposing theories. 
Mr. Armstrong.does not give an extended 
analysis of the authoritarian and the demo- 
cratic policies, but in a couple of brief 
chapters he makes unmistakably clear 
where they differ and what is involved for 
the world in the conflict between them. 

Mr. Armstrong feels that satisfactory 
relations can never be established between 
peoples that are free and peoples in the 
chains of coerced obedience to dictators; 
he further doubts whether, even if reason- 
ably satisfactory relations could be es- 
tablished, they would last for long. On 
the one hand people who value freedom, 
even if absolute freedom can never be 
achieved; on the other hand people who 
must bow before a master who denies them 
the right to speak their mind, to choose 
how they will live, to acquire the informa- 
tion without which thinking is impossible. 
On the one hand, nations which see that 
in the individual! citizens, with their vary- 
ing desires and ambitions, their varied 
gifts and preferences, lies the true wealth; 
on the other hand, nations which desire 
above all else the strength which comes 
through uniformity, or at least through the 
appearance of unity, through the suppres- 
sion of differences. Under the one system 
men consider it worth while to seek an ever- 
increasing freedom of the citizenry from 
disabilities which spring from the special 
privileges of the few; under the other they 
take greater. and greater satisfaction in 
the authority claimed by an all-powerful 
state. Between the two systems there 
can be no compromise. The free peoples 
must regard the authoritarian states as a 
‘menace. They must stand together and 
resist the spread of all forms of dictator- 
-ship; and each for itself must try to bring 
greater efficiency into its democratic proc- 
-esses so that no excuse may be given for 
any advocacy of an authoritarian regime. 

Mr. Armstrong urges that the United 
‘States should avoid giving the impression 
that it is willing to undertake responsi- 


bilities unless they are obligations it will 
‘be ready to carry; and that it should also 
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refrain from saying it will not do things 
which, under circumstances not at present 
contemplated, it really would be likely to 
do. (All the more reason, says one reader, 
for the adoption now of measures which, 
being mandatory in nature, would not be 
open to debate in the event of pressures 
which may develop under the stress of 
emergency.) Mr. Armstrong thinks that 
the neutrality debate has been a “‘neces- 
sary stage in the education of Americans 
towards a faint understanding of the com- 
plexity of their foreign relationships and a 
realization that their most elementary 
material interests .... can be and are 
affected by the development and interplay 
of purely political forces in distant parts 
of the globe.” But, looking at the prob- 
lem from this somewhat superior height, 
he thinks our public is not yet within sight 
of the truth that there is one way, and one 
way only, for us to make certain of not 
being involved in future wars—that there 
be no wars. If only, he feels, it once 
dawns upon us that we have a selfish in- 
terest in peace, it will be hard to keep us 
from seeing to it that something is done 
about it. 

At once the reader is intrigued—if he 
is one upon whom the light has dawned! 
He wants to know just what should be 
done. Mr. Armstrong’s prescription is 
that those who know should emphasize 
in every possible way how fatally our peace 
and prosperity are bound up with world 
prosperity and peace. And we should 
identify and expose the significance of 
those forces, whether to the left or to the 
right, which menace prosperity and peace. 
We should support Hull and Morgenthau 
because they are realistic and take the 
initiative. And we should fight every 
measure which would put us in the ranks 
of the economic nationalists. Moreover, 
we should trust only those leaders who are 
committed by instinct and conviction to 
the defense of civil liberties; we must band 
together to resist all who would under- 
mine these liberties; we must guard our 
teachers and our children from restrictions 
which would make of our educational in- 
stitutions mere tools in the service of the 
status quo. This is a large program, but 
it is one from which there can be no de- 
duction; the prescription might even be 
extended. 

In one direction Mr. Armstrong comes 
near to being specific, leaving us wonder- 
ing just where he would draw the line. 
We cannot, he says, remain on the defens- 
ive in the presence of those whose avowed 
purpose it is first to secure power and then 
to kill the democratic system of govern- 
ment. We must let them state their argu- 
ments and their aims and then turn upon 
their proposals the devastating light of 
truth, which has made and will keep us 


free. And we must refuse them the right 
to organize in uniforms or under arms. 
On these points we should have been glad 
to see a fuller discussion. 

To the defense of democracy this little 
book is a contribution, at any rate in so far 
as it clarifies the issue and challenges the 
citizen to abandon his complacency. De- 
tails will bear fuller treatment, but at 
least Mr. Armstrong has made _ his point 
that there is no escape from the issue, 
which is already joined on a world-wide 
front. 

Sir Arthur Salter was the Cooper Foun- 
dation lecturer at Swarthmore College last 
spring, and this book on world trade con- 
tains his valuable lectures. Few men can 
speak on the subject with greater author- 
ity. Sir Arthur Salter represented Great 
Britain at Geneva for several years as its 
chief financial expert, and played a cen- 
tral part in the post-war efforts to straighten 
out the tangle which proved so costly to 
the whole world. He spoke in these lec- 
tures with the additional authority which 
is rarely enjoyed by statesmen, that of a 
man who has the moral courage, after 
years of consistent effort in one direction, 
to declare publicly that he and his asso- 
ciates were wrong in the methods which 
they adopted and even in certain of their 
principal aims. Sir Arthur’s confession 
was a dramatic feature of one of the lec- 
tures, but it was in the nature of an 
aside. 

Salter began by showing the importance 
of his subject, its bearing upon the stand- 
ards of living the world over; its relation 
to the problems of war and peace; and the 
far-reaching nature of the changes which 
are necessary if the general structure of 
world trade is to be stabilized. He charac- 
terized in most illuminating fashion the 
laissez faire system which rested on the 
conviction that private gain and public 
interest must in the long run coincide, as- 
suming that free competition was main- 
tained. He outlined the expansion of 
world trade and its benefits under this 
system, despite local and occasional inter- 
ruptions and faint foreshadowings of 
trouble in the later years of the last cen- 
tury. And then he showed how the fac- 
tors on which such a system depended be- 
gan to change even before the war, when 
Great Britain realized that she could no 
longer find expanding foreign markets for 
her increasing output, and when other 
countries found that the United States no 
longer offered an outlet for growing popula- 
tions. Then a new era became inevitable, 
in which ‘‘each country would be thrown 
in upon itself and would need to find 
means of expanding its interna! markets, 
with all the consequent changes in or- 
ganization and policy involved.” The war, 
of course, intensified many of the dif- 
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ficulties and added special factors which 
were disturbing, but the hints of trouble 
to come were already ominous before the 
war broke out; indeed, there is much to be 
said for the view that the war was pre- 
cipitated by the economic strains and 
stresses which were apparent to statesmen 
—it was a drastic, blundering, short- 
sighted, criminally obtuse effort on the 
part of certain nations to escape from the 
encircling ring of economic pressures. 

In the post-war period, Sir Arthur 
points out, the old system proved inade- 
quate and inappropriate to the new con- 
ditions. It was ‘‘too weak to resist and 
control the new and greater forces that had 
developed within our economic and political 
system.” This does not justify blaming 
those who could not see the latent weak- 
nesses of the foundations on which they 
were attempting to rebuild; the task was 
truly stupendous. For a time it seemed 
that they had succeeded, for pre-war 
standards of prosperity had been reached 
and passed. It seemed, ten years after 
Versailles, as if all that was needed was a 
little further progress along similar lines. 
Then came sudden and devastating col- 
lapse—in economic structures, in monetary 
arrangements, in parliamentary govern- 
ment, and in international relationships. 
We know the story of 1929-1936 only too 
well; the present race in armaments is but 
one, though perhaps the most sinister, of 
evidences of the collapse of morale. Salter 
emphasizes—and we should remember 
that in this he was condemning what he 
and other experts had tried to do—the fact 
that in each sphere of disintegration it 
was the old system that had been rebuilt, 
and it proved to be unsuitable to the new 
conditions. 

The attempts to solve the new problems 
failed; it was hoped that tariff systems 
could be changed, either by independent 
action of individual countries or by co- 
operative action in pairs or by multilateral 
agreement. But the complexity of- the 
situation proved too great. The failure 
was hastened by a confusing political 
situation in England and even more by 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff adopted in the 
United States. And forces were at work 
which brought about the departure from 
the gold standard and the retreat of many 
nations to strict nationalism. 

The consequent depression reached an 
unprecedented depth and severity because 
of the failure of the world’s financial and 
monetary system. It fell to Salter’s lot 
to have to make the fateful announcement 
at Geneva of Britain’s devaluation of 
sterling in 1931. ‘“‘Everyone felt that a 
main pillar had snapped in a world struc- 
ture already strained and weakened, and 
that the repercussions would be disas- 
trous and far-reaching.” After what 
had happened, he feels, the Economic Con- 
ference of 1983 should have been post- 
poned, for the fall of the dollar, an event of 
a comparable magnitude with the fall of 


sterling, made stabilization impossible in 
the summer of 1983. The break-up of the 
Conference had grave results in the further 
development of nationalism when the na- 
tions adopted a sauve qui peut policy. 

After analyzing the “present situation” 
—as of February of this year—Sir Arthur 
passes to an outline of a policy for world 
trade in the future. He presents proposals 
regarding currency which very recent 
events have gone far to realize; he advo- 
cates ‘‘a conditional and limited stabiliza- 
tion,” and this is what Mr. Morgenthau 
has succeeded in arranging with France 
and Britain. He advocates a reversal of 
the methods previously used in trying to 
lower tariffs; not now a start with the 
conceptions of general free trade, but a 
start with the existing national policies 
and an effort to develop them gradually 
through bilateral agreements towards a 
more liberal and extensive system. Here 
again Salter is in favor of something which 
is already being attempted in the recipro- 
cal trade agreements. 

This review of the essential problems 
associated with world trade, while general 
in its terms, is a very valuable introduc- 
tion to what many laymen in economics 
find to be the most confusing and abstract 
aspect of all the branches of economic 
science. The political strains occupy the 
foreground in the consciousness of most 
people who recognize the world’s present 
confusion, but behind what dictators do 
and what parliaments discuss are forces at 
work which concern the exchange of goods 
from one part of the world to another, and 
until this exchange is more rationally or- 
ganized so that the world’s wealth may 
be made available for the subsistence of 
the world’s population, it will be impossible 
to settle many of the political issues. 

Hb Bas. 


* * 


Academic Freedom 


Are American Teachers Free? By How- 
ard K. Beale, visiting professor of his- 
tory at the University of North Caro- 
lina. (Scribner’s. $3.50.) 

This book is valuable to ministers and 
laymen for two reasons: it promotes a 
more intelligent understanding of many 
current educational problems, and indi- 
rectly it sheds some light on the compli- 
cated question of the freedom of the pulpit. 
Although the book contains over 800 pages, 


- a consideration of the cases of academic 


freedom at the college and university level 
was omitted for lack of space. It is de- 
voted to the situation in the primary and 
secondary fields and in normal institutions 
during and since the world war. Much of 
the material is a factual presentation of 
cases, but there is considerable discussion 
of theoretical issues. It differs from such a 
book as Upton Sinclair’s ‘‘The Goslings’’ 
in recognizing more sensitively the enor- 
mous complexity of the problem of free- 
dom, and in presenting the argument from 


more than one point of view. As citizens 
church people should be interested in the 
entire book. As members of the church 
they will be especially interested in the 
chapters which deal with such topics as 
freedom of expression with reference to 
religion, the conduct of teachers, scholastic 
pressures, forces that destroy freedom, the 
means of increasing freedom, and how 
much freedom is possible or desirable. 


_Those who are concerned about the rela- 


tions between the professions and the laber 
movement will enjoy the critical discus- 
sions of the Nationa! Education Association 
and the American Federation of Teachers. 
ie Aes 


CHIP BASKET 


William D. Trickey, son of the late Rev. 
Wm. H. Trickey, died at his home in 
Dover Dec. 19. Buried at South Wolfboro 
Dec. 22, services conducted by Rev. 
E. L. Noble. Mr. Trickey was 2 member 
of York and Scottish Rite Masonic bodies. 

Secular papers tell of the death of two 
of our former Hinsdale parishioners, Mrs. 
Nellie G. Todd, wife of Walter L. Todd, 
and Mr. Willis D. Stevens. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Watson of 
Portsmouth have celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary. They were married 
by Rey. Lee Fisher Dec. 23, 1886. 

A week ago a woman sat at my bedside, 
chatting gayly, and as she talked her 
fingers were busy: she was preparing gifts 
for Christmas. Today—Christmas—she 
lies in a hospital waiting the surgeon’s at- 
tention. Thus do the counter currents of 
human experience run close together, and 
it is a short reach from laughter to tears. 

It is time for those New Year resolu- 
tions. And have you purchased your new 
diary? The diary habit is something very 
much worth while, although it may be a 
bit embarrassing, that is, if you persist 
in it. You will be surprised how many 
things you remember that aren’t so at all. 
And how many things you remember all 
wrong. New Year seventy years ago my 
father gave me a blank book in which I 
was to keep a journal. He did it with the 
idea of establishing a habit. I did it for 
as much as six weeks. A year or more 
later I started again, and kept it up for 
several months. I have that book now, 
and find it entertaining reading, as well 
as establishing some dates. Then follow 
years of starting diaries to run for a little 
while. When I took up the work of the 
ministry for the Woman’s Missionary 
Association I had to keep data for my re- 
ports, and that really fixed the habit. Now 


there is a shelf with something over forty _ 


years of diaries. 
One who has never followed the practice 
will hardly believe how we lose run of past 


events, even of the lapse of years: it seemed — 
but a short time ago, but that diary tells 


us that it was ten years ago. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN IN WASH- 
INGTON 

One of the joys of living in Washington 
and attending the Universalist National 
Memorial Church is the opportunity to 
see Universalist women from so many dis- 
tant churches. They may be spending the 
winter here or just on their way South, or 
sight-seeing for a few days. We are glad 
to see them at the Sunday church service, 
but are especially pleased to meet them at 
the women’s meetings the second, third, 
and fourth Tuesdays of each month. 

We urge you to make Washington a 
regular “stop over’ on your journeys. 
Come to your ‘other church home” as 
often as you can. 

Mrs. Irving L. Walker, president of the 
W. N. M. A., was in Washington Dee. 6. 
She was attending the meeting of the board 
of directors of the National Council of 
Federated Church Women. It was a 
pleasure and inspiration to see her for a 
few hours. 

Mrs. Hastings of Lynn, Mass., stopped 
to see Dr. and Mrs. Perkins on her way to 
Palm Beach, Florida. She has visited here 
several times, and has many friends among 
our women. — 

Mrs. Hoagland of New Jersey called at 
the church office in November. She was 
on her way to St. Petersburg, Fla., where 
she spends her winters. 

Mrs. Lord, with her daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Perkins of Rochester, 
N. Y., are at the Broadmoor Apartment 
Hotel. They are spending the fail here 
before going abroad. 

Mrs. William-Mahoney has sold her 
home and is moving to Nutley, N. J., to 
live with her niece, Dr. Elizabeth Brackett. 
The Washington church deeply regrets 
her going. It means losing a devoted, 
jfoyal member. 

Miss Ida Tomlinson, another one of our 
Mission Circle members, is leaving for 
St. Petersburg, Fla., where she will spend 
the winter. 

The Mission Circle observed ‘Clara 
Barton Day” Dee. 15, 1986. Dr. Perkins 
opened the program with a beautiful de- 
votional service, which included a poem 
about Clara Barton, ‘“‘The Angel of the 
Battlefield,’ by Anne Kelledy Gilbert. 
Information about the Birthplace and the 
Camp for Diabetic Girls was given through 
“‘An Interview.” The Christmas stockings 
were collected for the maintenance of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace and Camp for 
Diabetic Girls. 

The W. E. D. O., the business women’s 
group, with Mrs. Wm. McGlauflin presi- 
dent, had a Christmas Party the night of 
Dee. 17, 1936. Mission Circle members 
were also invited. About twenty-five 
guests sat round a big fire in the Romaine- 


van Schaick room. After a brief business 


“a 


ne 


session, the meeting proceeded as a ‘“‘day 
school,” the pupils reciting answers to the 
teacher’s questions about the Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace and the Diabetic Camp 
for Girls. Miss Doris Uppercue, district 
chairman of “Christmas Stockings,” then 
blindfolded each member and asked her to 
hang her Christmas stocking on a small 
tree prepared to receive them. 

After refreshments the party lingered to 
join in singing Christmas carols. 

About sixty stockings will be sent from 
Washington for the Clara Barton Birth- 
place and Camp Work. 

Donna P. Bonner. 


* * 
MEETINGS OF IMPORTANCE 
JANUARY 


The Forty-fourth Annual Session of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America and the Annual Meeting of the 


IN 
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Committee on Women’s Work, will be 
held at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, As- 
bury Park, N. J., Jan.4 to 8. The Foreign 
Missions Conference opens its session on 
Jan. 6. Mrs. Irving L. Walker, president 
of the W. N. M. A., and Mrs. Alice Enbom 
Taylor, promotional secretary, will be dele- 
gates from our Association. 

The Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War will be held in Chicago at the 
Palmer House, Jan. 26-29, 1937. The pro- 
gram will center around the theme, ‘““To- 
day in Peace and War,” and will include 
discussions of the issues which have come 
to a head because of the revolution in 
Spain and other critical situations in 
Europe and the Far East. 

The Foreign Missions Conference and 
the Council of Women for Home Missions 
are two of the eleven national women’s 
organizations that constitute the Naticnal 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of War 
—the largest group of women in this 
country working for world peace. We 
hope many Universalist women will be 
present at this Conference. 


Institute of World Affairs 


During 1935-1986 there were many 
calls for speakers from the staff and mem- 
bership of the Institute of World Affairs. 
These calls have been responded to as 
often as was possible, on the principle 
that those who are competent will be 
glad to help out, and, incidentally, to ad- 
vertise the Institute where it needs to be 
advertised. Speakers of course should 
have their expenses taken care of, and 
where the organization is accustomed to 
pay a fee such should be forthcoming in 
fairness to these speakers, all of whom are 
sacrificing time and labor for the Institute. 
Arrangements should be made as long in 
advance as possible. 

The following speakers may be secured: 


Adams, Dr. Kathryn Newell, Oak Shadows, 
Walpole, Mass. Observations on the 
Near East. 

Andrews, Prof. Arthur Irving, 68 Gray 
Street, Arlington, Mass. Europe in 
general. Central and Eastern Europe in 
particular. 

Crawford, Miss Ruth D., The Museum for 
Children, 5 Jarvis Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. Library Work and International 
Relations. 

Durkee, Benjamin G. B., 44 Graduate 
House, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Penn. American diplo- 
macy and foreign relations. 

Etz, Dr. Roger F., 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Japan and Korea. (Il- 
lustrated if desired.) 

Fitzgerald, Miss Ellen T., The Museum 
for Children, 5 Jarvis Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. Library Work and International 
Relations. Stamp Collecting and Inter- 
national Relations. 

Hance, Dr. Josef, 1440 Brcadway, New 


York City, Consul of Czechoslovakia, 
founder and former editor, Ceniral 
European Observer. Author. European 
affairs with especial emphasis upon 
Central and Eastern sections. 

Hubbard, Prof. Clifford C., Wheaton Col- 
lege, Norton, Mass. International Or- 
ganizations and Relations in general. 
Far East. 

Lane, Prof. Alfred C., 22 Arlington Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. Effective use of 
World Natural Reserves and Geology. 
Preparedness. 

Maepherson, Dr. Walter H., 310 North 
Chicago Street, Joliet, Ill. Interna- 
tionai Relations. 

Mayer, Professor Joseph, 2852 Ontario 
Road, Washington, D. C.  Interna- 
tional Economics and Social Relations. 

Mayer, Mrs. Joseph. Observations on 
Russian Phases. 

Merritt, Miss Helen N., Talmadge Hill, 
New Canaan, Conn. International Re- 
lations and Education. 

Stetson, Rev. Clifford R., Middleport, 
N: Y. Japan: 

Sutton, Mrs. K. Augusta, Lawncrest, 
Conn. Normal College, Danbury, Conn. 
Current Events. Critical Analyses of 
Current Literature. 

Under certain circumstances Dr. D. A. 
Naoumoff, the Bulgarian Minister, could 
be secured at important enough gatherings. 
The Dean should be consulted. 


Junior Speakers 
Dawson, Miss Ruth, 7 Belvoir Road, 
Milton, Mass. International Peace Or- 
ganizations. 
Allen, Dwight H., 77 Addington Road, 
Brookline, Mass. Accessible authori- 
tative material on World Affairs. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


JUNIOR BIBLE WORKBOOK 


Schools which have used with much 
satisfaction the Pilgrim Press course 
entitled ““A Study of the Old Testament,” 
and having the delightful Junior Bible 
Workbook for their pupils this last quar- 
ter, will be glad to know that the January- 
April quarter, dealing with the New 
Testament, is just as interesting, and just 
as worth using. 

Schools which are not familiar with this 
excellent course for juniors, nine to twelve 
years of age, either boys or girls, might 
like to know of it. The pupil’s books are 
fifteen cents each per quarter, while the 
teacher’s guide is only five cents per 
quarter. Vhy nut invest in a copy of 
each to familiarize yourself with them? 
Order from the Universalist Publishing 
House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

* * 


HOW ABOUT IT? 


When your children came bouncing 
downstairs on Christmas morning, what 
toys did they find awaiting them beneath 
the glowing lights of your Christmas tree? 
Toys of peace, or toys of war? Did 
Sonny’s eyes sparkle as they caught a 
glimpse of a much-coveted chest of tools 
‘Just like Daddy’s, with a real hammer and 
saw and plane?” Or was the ruthless pas- 
sion to destroy aroused within him at the 
sight of row upon row of brightly painted 

‘tin soldiers standing erect before the 
yawning mouth of a toy cannon? Did he 
eagerly reach for a box of vari-colored 
modeling clay, and settle down on the floor 
and begin to shape figures with astonish- 
ing deftness and skill? Or did his hands 
daringly brandish a toy gun, pulling his 
new weapon in all directions, bringing to a 
speedy end all of his imaginary opponents? 


But we hear some adults say, ‘But 
children like guns. There is something 
about a gun that appeals to them.” Yes, 
and there is something about a gun that 
destroys life and happiness, too... . 
- Would you give your children imitation 
bottles of arsenic for playthings? Of 
course not, for you realize that to do so 
would rob the word “poison” of the dread 
significance you want it to have for them. 

But what about war toys for playthings? 
Miniature tanks, guns, and cannon are 
symbols of a destruction more deadly than 
poison... . 

We have heard much about the grandeur 
of the Queen Mary—the world’s most 
majestic ship afloat. But have you heard 
that there are no military toys in the 
playrooms—no soldiers, no tanks, no toy 
guns? Thrills are provided instead by 
trains, tunnels, chutes, all miniature ex- 
amples of peace-time invention. The man 
who planned this floating toyland is George 
Ramon, a Hungarian, who during travels 


in Europe has seen so much unrest on all 
sides, that he decided to keep everything 
military out of the small juvenile kingdom 
over which he held sway. 

How about the nursery in your own 
home? Are you equipping it with as much 
care and foresight for the children who play 
there day after day? (Extracts from 
“Peace on Harth,” and ‘‘Children’s Toys,” 
by Mabel Niedermeyer.) 


* ok 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


Ancient theology and modern psychol- 
ogy agree on one thing: that the first 
years of a child’s life are the most important 
in forming the character of the man or 
woman that is to be. 

There are 40,000,000 children in the 
United States today who are growing up 
without systematic religious training. Is 
your child one of them? 

Is the citizen of tomorrow to be reverent 
or irreverent? Is he to be respectful of 
the rights of others? Is he to be ruled by 
the motive of service or selfishness? Will 
he be prepared morally and spiritually to 
meet the increasing strain of living in this 
modern world? Will his life be integrated 
and happy? 

These questions are answered in the 
early years of a child’s life. These are the 
years in which religious training can be of 
tremendous value. 

Our church school stresses character 
rather than creed. It attempts to train 
the child in the fundamentals of religious 
life. A full, well rounded curriculum, an 
able faculty, and a large student body are 
necessary for a successful year. 

The first two have been taken care of 
by the church, the third depends on you. 
We want to have all the children of the 
parish enrolled, and we want 100 percent 
attendance throughout the year.—The 
Cleveland Unitarian. 


* 


TEACHER MUST BE LEARNER 


“This is the age of change and the 
teacher must change with the rest of the 


world,’ Dr. Harry A. Overstreet, head of - 


the department of Philosophy at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, told more 
than 225 members of the New England 
Association of School Superintendents at 
their 119th annual banquet meeting at 
the Parker House recently. 

‘‘What we hope is that he will change 
wisely and in keeping with the democratic 
spirit of our country,’ he said. Dr. Over- 
street used as his subject, ‘“The Teacher— 
1987 Model.” 

In explaining his views he continued: 
“Aidueation will have to use materials 
that develop maturity in the students. 
It will have to have a democratic set-up. 
This means particularly tiat the teacher 
be himself a learner. Certain things are 


being out-moded and the wise teacher will 
look forward to a new kind of education, 
meanwhile keeping the old ‘bus’ going. 
Education of the future will have to stop 
being piecemeal and have a vital unity. 
Now it is too largely a kind of glorified. 
sausage with heterogeneous pieces bound 


. together by a parchment of skin.’’—Bos- 


ton Herald, Nov. 6, 1986. 
* * 


NEWS FROM OUR SCHOOLS 


In a letter from Rev. Arthur W. MecDa- 
vitt, of Muncie, Ind., recently, he says:. 
“Please say to Miss Earle that we are very 
fond of the Helper and use it in several 
classes. It is remarkably well edited and 
meets the requirements of a liberal church. 
school.’’ ; 


We are glad to be able to announce the 
reopening of the church school at Columbus, 
Ohio, on the first Sunday of November. 
Under the pastoral guidance of Rey. Har- 
mon M. Gehr, the active assistance of Mrs. 
Gehr, and the capable leadership of Miss. 
Gloris Strait as superintendent, we feel 
sure that the Columbus group has taken a 
new lease on life. We all wish them success. 
and offer any assistance we can render. 


Hardwick, Mass. ‘‘Ten of our teachers. 
and officers attended the Teacher Training 
Institute held by the Greenwich Church 
Foundation this year. Courses were held 
on five Monday evenings and our teachers. 
traveled twenty-five miles each night to 
attend. This is the second year of this 
institute, and each teacher in our Com-- 
munity Church School has attended at 
least one year, most of them having taken 
both courses.” (From Rey. Harold I. 
Merrill, minister.) 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Andrews was the speaker for the 
Cheerful Workers of the Salem, Mass.,. 
church recently, while Miss Yates met 
the teachers and officers of the Canton 
Unitarian and Universalist church schools, 
speaking on the subject “Methods of 
Teaching.” 


Miss Marion L. Ulmer, active worker in. 
the Congress Square church school, Port- 
land, Maine, and secretary of both the 
Maine Universalist Sunday School As-- 
sociation and the Maine Council of Re- 
ligious Education (Interdenominational), 
has been asked to prepare twelve services. 
of worship for the Bethany Church School 
Guide, the church school publication of 
the Disciples of Christ. We who have 
used Miss Ulmer’s services in our own 
schools will be delighted at this added 
honor which has come to her, and feel 


convinced that the schools which will — 


come to know the quality of her work 
through this medium will appreciate her 
contribution. 
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Among Our Churches 
National Memorial Church 


Five Christmas observances on Sunday, 
Dec. 20, made a busy and inspiring day at 
the National Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington. A crisp winter’s day, the simple 
decorations of wreaths on pulpit, lectern 
and communion table that accentuated 
but did not smother the intrinsic beauty 
of the chancel, the lighted tree in the bap- 
tistry, and a fine congregation, provided 
the outward setting. The music, never 

- more upliftingly sung, consisted of ar- 
rangements of ancient carols rather than 
made-to-order anthems. It included, for 
the processional, ‘‘Angels from the Realms 
of Glory,’’ Dunnhill’s setting for ‘It Came 
upon the Midnight Clear,’”’ a Bach chorale, 
“Break Forth, O Beauteous Heavenly 
Light,’ an exquisite seventeenth century 
Swiss folk song, ‘Nightingale, Awake,” 
for the offertory, ‘‘The First Noel” as a 
congregational carol, and ‘‘Come, All Ye 
Faithful,” for the recessional. Dr. van 
Schaick assisted in the service, reading the 
Scripture lesson and offering the prayer. 
Dr. Perkins’ sermon on “The Prophetic 
Christ,’”’ was the culmination of a series of 
Advent sermons. Its central theme was the 
recognition of Jesus as at once the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy and the prophecy of a 
greater fulfillment. What he fulfilled was 
not only the forward-looking spirit of his 
people Israel, its imperishable dream of the 
Messiah to be, the fruit of its soul and its 
flesh; he also fulfilled the expectations of 
universal humanity, as voiced in the pre- 
Christian festivals whose symbols give 
warmth and color to our familiar Christmas 
observance. What they unconsciously 
prophesied seems gloriously fulfilled. And 
because he was the fulfillment of prophecy, 
because he was no isolated phenomenon, 
shining only in his own transitory splen- 
dor, because behind him and his dream is 
the push of the spiritual universe, he has 
become the prophecy of the greater ful- 
fillment, the universal incarnation that 
is to be. 

Preceding the morning service the church 
school held a gift-bearing service in the 
church, under the leadersnip of Miss 
Eleanor Bonner. The school entered 
singing carols, and laid their gifts at the 
foot of the lighted Christmas tree. A 
simple devotional service followed, in- 
cluding songs and the reading of ‘‘the 
story that never grows old.” The gifts 
were sent the next day to the Negro Train- 
ing School in Suffolk, Virginia. 

At the same hour as the church school 
service the Adult Forum was meeting in 

. the parish house. Dr. van Schaick was the 
- speaker, on ‘Hopeful Signs for Peace.’ 
q One of the participants in the discussion 

was Dr. George S. Duncan, professor of 

Assyriology in the American University, 

who told of the most ancient peace pact in 
recorded history, that between the ancient 


Egyptians and the Hittites. The meeting 
was one of the best of the forum sessions, 
which have come to be one of the most 
helpful features of the educational work 
of the church. 

At 4.30 in the afternoon another fine 
congregation assembled for the vesper 
service, at which Hawley’s cantata, “‘The 
Christ Child,’’? was sung. This is one of 
the greatest Christmas musical composi- 
tions of modern times, especiaily in its 
combination of exquisite, haunting melo- 
dies and majestic choruses. Dr. Harned, 
the choirmaster, was a personal friend of 
Charles Hawley, and was one of the first 
choir leaders to present the cantata after 
its publication several years ago. The 
choir rose to great heights, especially in 
the choral numbers, the sort of work in 
which it is especially effective. The service 
was a thrilling climax to a memorable day. 

At 6 o’clock the Sunday Evening Group 
of young people kept open house for an 
hour of carol singing in the Romaine-van 
Schaick room in the parish house. A 
number of people, including several mem- 
bers of the choir, dropped in after the 
cantata for the informal fellowship around 
the hearthfire. 

One of the thrills of the day was not on 
the program. It was caused by Dr. 
Perkins’ unexpected announcement at 
the morning service of the large bequest 
made to the National Memorial Church 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Dean John Murray Atwood of St. 
Lawrence University was in Washington, 
D. C., for the New Year’s week-end to 
visit his sisters, the Misses Alice and Nora 
Atwood. 

Mrs. David Ford of Middleville, N. Y., 
died Dec. 18 after along illness. Mrs. Ford 
was a sister-in-law of Mrs. John Murray 
Atwood. Dean Atwood and Mrs. Atwood 
were in Middleville at the time of her 
death. 

Dr. Willard C. Selleck of Riverside, 
Calif., was eighty years old Dec. 29, and 
received congratulations from all.over our 
denomination. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz preached in Bath, 
Maine, Dec. 27, in the church of which 
Rev. George Thorburn is minister. 


Rev. Mr. Priestley, a nephew of the 
famous English writer, J. B. Priestley, has 
accepted a call to the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City, to begin work 
Jan. 15, as successor to Dr. Hall. We shall 
publish a sketch of him later. 


The General Superintendent and Mrs. 
Etz have planned a get-together evening 
at their home, 21 Rural Ave., Medford, 


by the will of Miss Ida F. Myrick of Provi- 
dence, who died recently. A letter from 
the executor of the will received the day 
before stated that the church was to re- 
ceive a specific bequest of $5,000 and in 
addition one-half of the residue of the 
estate after all the specific bequests had 
been paid. The total value of the estate is 
estimated at $250,000 and the residue at 
$150,000, which would mean that the 
church’s share in the residuary legacy may 
be as much as $75,000. Of course residu- 
ary legacies often fall below estimates, 
but even so the amount to come to the 
church from the two-fold bequest would 
seem to be large. A telegram of congratu~ 
lation from Rev. William Couden, a former 
pastor of the Washington church, was 
read to the congregation. Further com- 
ment on this bequest will be made later. 
All that needs to be emphasized now is that 
here was a woman devoted to the Universal- 
ist Church and to the service of humanity, 
planning to give the greater part of her 
estate to religious and charitable objects, 
who evidently had come to regard the Na- 
tional Memorial Church as an institution 
important enough to warrant generous 
support. Miss Myrick and her sisters 
had already contributed a pew in memory 
of their parents when the building cam- 
paign was on. From that seed has ap- 
parently grown an interest and confidence 
that are expressed in the munificent gift. 
That is the significant and encouraging 
feature of it. 


and Interests 


Jan. 18, in honor of Rev. and Mrs. Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone. The social time is 
planned to make the new manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House better ac- 
quainted with fellow workers in all de- 
partments at Universalist Headquarters. 


Connecticut 


Stamford.—Rev. Harold Lumsden, pas- 
tor. The Christmas Sunday congregation 
was the largest of the present pastorate. 
Dr. John Clarence Lee and Dr. Wm. H. 
Murray took part in the service. 


Massachusetts 


Cambridge.—Rev. Otto 8S. Raspe, pastor. 
The Christmas offering for the Family 
Welfare Society amounted to $40.12. 
Within three weeks the people, in an offer- 
ing for the Ministerial Relief Fund of the 
Massachusetts Convention, gave $40.54. 
On Christmas Sunday afternoon Mr. 
Raspe gave the sermon at the vesper ser- 
vice in the Trinity Methodist Church, 
East Cambridge. 

Swampscott.—Carl A. Hempel, pastor. 
A fine congregation, numbering sixty per- 
sons, worshiped on Christmas Sunday 
morning. There were 112 in attendance 
at the afternoon vespers. The presenta- 
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tion of ‘Christmas in Tableau” was fol- 
lowed by a candle-lighting service. 

Marion.—Rev. H. L. Thornton, pastor. 
On Christmas Sunday, Dee. 20, was held 
the last of the series of Sunday services for 
this season. Services are held from April 
through to the end of December. As 
Marion is in the area of the summer 
visitors, the best time for a vacation is in 
the winter months. The Ladies’ Aid held 
its annual Christmas sale on Dec. 9. It 
was a big success. Mr. Thornton closed 
his sixth year with the service on Dec. 20. 

North Orange.—Rey. P. J. McInnes, 
pastor. The minister has forwarded $1 to 
the Ministerial Relief Fund for himself, 
and $1 he has collected in a “‘five-cent 
offering”’ among the church friends. The 
annual church fair will be held on Jan. 19. 

Warren.—Rev. R. Paul MHobensack, 
pastor. On Christmas Sunday the choir 
presented the oratorio, ‘““The First Christ- 
mas.” This took the place of the regular 
order of worship. It was planned and 
directed by Mrs. John Hall, with the as- 
sistance of Mrs. Janet Carr. At the final 
vesper service on Dec. 20 the Federated 
Players presented the Christmas play, 
“Why the Chimes Rang.” Mrs. Hoben- 
sack has been directing a series of meetings 
on Leadership Training, the class holding 
its final meeting on Dec. 16. 

Orange.—Rey. Wallace G. Fiske, pas- 
tor. On Dec. 6, the first of twelve episodes 
in a moving picture depicting the life 
of Christ was shown. The pictures are 
being shown twice each Sunday, at 8.45 
and again at noon, immediately after 
church service, in the vestry. A Com- 
munity Forum program is under way. 
The Mason-Hale Memorial Vespers are in 
the eighth year; the seventy-fifth service 
was held on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 13, 
at 5 o’clock. The next service will be held 
on Jan. 10. 

Lawrence.—-Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D. 
D., pastor. An “Over-the-Top” club has 
been formed. Its object is to balance all 
current accounts and make a considerable 
payment on the cost of repairs. Eleven 
people have already given $10 each, one 
has given $20, another $25, $155 in all. 

Brookline.—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., pastor. For the twenty-fourth consecu- 
tive year the Beacon Church gave a Christ- 
mas party, on Wednesday evening, Dec. 
23, for twenty children from Boston, sent 
out in charge of two workers from the 
Morgan Memorial. These children come 
from the voorest classes, and are of many 
. nationalities, but they are as bright and 
attractive as the children of any class. 
All had a very happy time, though five- 
year-old Vincent, who was very black 
and very lively, was not wholly satisfied 
with his presents. He said what he wanted 
was a bicycle. 


New York 


Brooklyn, All Souls.—Rey. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. The Christmas Sunday 
morning attendance was the largest since 


1928. The minister asked for $1,000 asa 
Christmas offering and will get more than 


that. Last month the people gave $523 
for the oil burner for the parsonage. 
* * 
WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Laurens H. Seelye is president of 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister of the 
Universalist church in Oak Park, Ill. 

Dr, Clarence R. Skinner is dean of Tufts 
College School of Religion. ’ 

Rev. George L. Thompson is a retired 
Unitarian minister, holding Universalist 


fellowship also. 
et) 


CHRISTMAS EVE ON BEACON HILL 


The annual reception on Christmas Eve 
by the Headquarters staff at 16 Beacon 
St., was a tremendous success. One hun- 
dred and fifty people attended. Preceding 
the reception twenty members of the 
staff and representatives of their families 
had supper together at 16 Beacon St. Miss 
Brown and Miss Thomas were the com- 
mittee on supper, and were invited to 
serve again. Other committees rendered 
valiant service. Miss Andrews headed 
the hospitality committee, Miss Richard- 
son the refreshment committee, and Miss 
Yates the committee on decorations. The 
rooms were beautiful and the entire build- 
ing, in accordance with the ancient Beacon 
Hill custom, was ablaze with light from 
top to bottom. Dr. Roger F. Etz was the 
animating spirit back of the affair and 
helped the other chiefs to, receive the 


guests. 
* * 


GENEROUS BEQUESTS 


From the Providence Journal of Dec. 16, 
1936, we take the following summary of 
the will of Miss Ida Frances Myrick of 
Providence: 

“‘Eiqual shares in the residue of an estate 
estimated at $250,000 are bequeathed to 
the Odd Fellows Home Association of 
Rhode Island and the National Univer- 
salist Church at Washington, D. C., in 
the will of Ida F. Myrick, filed today in 
Providence Probate Court by the Industrial 
Trust Co., executor. 

‘“Miss Myrick, who died Dec. 7 at her 
home, 382 Friendship Street, leaves $20,000 
to Rhode Island Hospital for a trust in 
memory of her sister, Carrie A. Myrick, 
whose income is to be used for the care and 
treatment of crippled children. 

“A second trust fund, of $16,000, is 
established in memory of Miss Myrick’s 
sister, Emma L., and the income is pay- 
able in equal shares to the Rhode Island 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, the Rhode Island Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the 
Family Welfare Society, and the Provi- 
dence Community Fund. 

‘Besides the residuary shares, the Odd 
Fellows Home Association, whose home 
is at 2986 Pawtucket Avenue, East Provi- 
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dence, and the National Universalist. 
Church receive outright bequests of $5,000 
apiece. 

“Other $5,000 bequests are directed paid 
to the Church of the Mediator, this city, 
tne Universalist Convention of Rhode 
Island, and the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 

“The residuary gift to the Odd Fellows 
Home Association is in memory of Miss 
Myrick’s father, E. O. Myrick, and the 
residuary gift to the National Universalist 
Church is in memory of her father and her 
mother, Edna Myrick. 

“Eugene C. Myrick, a cousin, of New 


Rochelle, N. Y., receives a bequest of - 


$15,000, and there are several smaller be- 
quests to other relatives.” 

Rev. William Couden writes of Miss 
Myrick: “She was a semi-invalid for a 
long time—a lovely character, modest, 
loyal.” 

Ida Frances Myrick was born in Provi- 
dence, Aug. 18, 1859, the daughter of 
Erastus O. and Edna Evelette Myrick. 
She was a life-long and devoted member of 
the Church of the Mediator, Providence, 
into which she was born. She died Dec. 7, 
1936, at her home, and funeral services 
were conducted by Rev. Wm. Couden of 
the First Church. Burial was in the 
family plot in Swan Point Cemetery. 


* * 


MRS. ARTHUR WINSLOW PEIRCE 
An Appreciation 


Mrs. Lydia Ray Peirce, widow of Arthur 
Winslow Peirce, former headmaster of Dean 
Academy, died at her home in Franklin, 
Mass., Saturday, Dec. 19. Mrs. Peirce was 
active in church and town affairs until 
about a month ago, when she began to fail 
in health. Her death has saddened a wide 
circle of friends in town, church and de- 
nominational circles, where she was a 
familiar and beloved figure. Her benef- 
icence was widespread. She gave to the 
town of Franklin, in memory of her father 
and mother, its magnificent library, said to 
be the finest structure of its kind in the 
state with the exception of the Boston 
library. To Franklin, she also gave the 
Ray School and the enginehouse for the 
fire department. ‘To Dean she presented 
the Ray Science Building and a dormitory 
containing a hospital. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peirce were for many 
years constant attendants at state and 
national Universalist Conventions, and 
were generous supporters of the denomina- 
tion, especially the Japan Mission, which 
they visited in a world tour. 

Mrs. Peirce is survived by a sister, Mrs. 
Annie Ray Thayer. She was in her eighty- 
third year. 

At the funeral held Monday, Dec. 21, 
in her home, Dr. R. K. Marvin, her pastor 
for thirty-two years, delivered the address, 
in part as follows: 

“Like the beauty of a rose, whose fra- 
grance is indefinable, is the life of our 
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friend. It cannot be adequately expressed 
inwords. Yet words, poor though they be, 
are our only messengers of thought and 
communication friend to friend. And we 
meet as friends, of her and of one another, 
with but one thought in our minds, her 
beautiful life, while we strive for the fit- 
ting word to express our thoughts and 
feelings. 

“Two phrases come to me often as i!lus- 
trative of this life. The members of an- 
other denomination apply one of these 
titles to Mary, mother of Jesus. It is 
‘Our Lady of the Perpetual Help.’ To 
those of us in Grace Universalist Church, 
to her fellow townsmen, to the students, 
alumni and teachers of Dean Academy, 
and to those of ever-widening circles, she 
was, indeed, ‘Our Lady of the Perpetual 
Help.’ No one among us more fully de- 
serves the appellation. 

“We remember her unfailing sympathy 
and tact, her unobtrusive coming and 
going on errands of love and mercy. She 
went the rounds of our town to people of 
all classes, creeds and conditions. Her 
horse and carriage and veteran driver, 
with her bountiful basket of good things, 
have been a familiar sight on our streets, 
rain or shine, these many years. The best 
part of her giving was that she gave her- 
self with her gift. She never forgot her 
friends. She remembered their birthdays 
even, as they came in annual rotation. 
Such lives make it plain what the Master 
meant when he spoke of his second com- 
ing. It is said that Stanley knew there 
was a Christ when he knew there was a 
Livingstone. Some of us have found it 
easier to believe in Christ since we have 
known this Christian lady. 

“Hivery week when I was in the World 
War in France, she sent me a !etter from 
home. I can never express how much 
those letters meant in the loneliness of war. 
I mention it only because it may serve as 
a reminder of all those acts of kindness 
of which you all were the beneficiaries. 
She was the Sermon on the Mount, and 
the Golden Rule and the Beatitudes. She 
was the blessed meek, the blessed merciful 
and the blessed pure in heart. She ‘split 
the sky in two and let the face of God shine 
through.’ 

“When James Freeman Clarke was pas- 
tor of a church in Boston, there was a lady 
in his parish possessed of rare taste in the 
art of floral decoration. The church came 
at last to bestow upon her the title of 
‘Flower Saint.’ So was Mrs. Peirce in 
Grace Church our ‘Flower Saint.’ Sunday 
after Sunday, she decorated our church 
with flowers from her garden and con- 
servatory until the average Sunday looked 
like Easter, so lavish were the flowers, and 
so skillfully arranged. 

“Tn these two loving titles we may see 
our friend now and forever, ‘Our Lady of 
the Perpetual Help’ and ‘Our Flower 
Saint.’ Hers was a nature ‘all dipped in 
angel instincts.’ As such she will Jive in 
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memory until we see her glorified in the 
silver light of heaven. 

“Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick dedicated 
his book, ‘The Meaning of Faith,’ to his 
mother in these words: 


*Tis human fortune’s happiest height to be 
A spirit melodious, lucid, poised and 
whole; 
Second in order of felicity 
To walk with such a soul. 


“Fortunate are we to have walked, also, 
with such a soul. She was a great honor 
to our little town, Franklin’s first citizen by 
unanimous consent.’’ 
fad GRY Ee 
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MRS. PEIRCE’S WILL 


We take the following from the Boston 
Globe of Dec. 28: 

Several Franklin institutions will even- 
tually benefit under the will of Mrs. Lydia 
P.R. Peirce, widow of Arthur W. Peirce, for 
thirty-five years headmaster of Dean 
Academy, which was filed in Norfolk 
County Probate Court today. 

To her cousin, Clifford A. Cook of Mil- 
ford, whom she named her executor and 
trustee, she leaves all her household effects, 
jewelry and wearing apparel. The rest of 
the estate is to remain in trust for Mrs. 
Peirce’s sister, Mrs. Annie R. Thayer of 
Fianklin, who is to receive the income dur- 
ing her life. On her death the principal is 
to be divided as follows: 

Ray Memorial Library, Franklin, $50,- 
000; Dean Academy, Franklin, $10,000; 
First Universalist Scciety, Franklin, $5000; 
Ray Cemetery Association, Franklin, 
$5000; Vassar College, $5000; Doolittle 
Universalist Home for the Aged, Foxboro, 
$5000; Excelsior Lodge, A. F. & A. M., 
Franklin, $1000. 

Mrs. Peirce directed that $10,000 be 
divided among several of her friends, and 
what remained, after all above bequests 
are paid, is to go to Dean Academy and 
Charles A. Ray. Dean Academy also re- 
ceived the estate of her late father, Joseph 
P. Ray of Franklin. 


* * 


A CHRISTMAS PARTY AT BETHANY 
UNION 


Mary Shaw Attwood 


On Monday evening, Dec. 21, before the 
girls who are students went away for 
vacation, the annual Christmas party was 
held at Bethany Union. 

Members and friends of the household 
gathered in the library and joined in sing- 
ing Christmas carols, after which the 
draperies in the doorway were drawn aside 
and the sitting-room was transformed into 
a stage, where an interesting play was pre- 
sented by two of the young women, as- 
sisted by two young men imported for the 
oceasion. This was splendidly given and 
received most hearty applause. 

Then everybody was invited to the rooms 
of the superintendent, Miss Ruth E. Her- 


sey, where a gorgeous tree completely filled 
the big bay window. This was beautifully 
decorated and illuminated with blue, yellow 
and white lights, and so heavily laden with 
gifts they spilled over on to a table and 
were heaped upon the floor underneath the 
tree. 

It was a real pleasure to have Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank A. DeWick with the Bethany 
Union family, two of the best friends of the 
institution. They were presented with a 
handsome basket of fruit. 

There were gifts for everybody. No one 
was forgotten and there was much merri- 
ment over some of the ‘‘exchanges.’’ 
Dainty refreshments were served by the 
girls, 

Miss Hersey has been the presiding 
genius at Bethany Union for over twenty- 
eight years. In all that time she has 
never been absent on Thanksgiving Day 
or Christmas. All along the way she has 
mothered many girls, looked out for their 
comfort and welfare, and with her wonder- 
ful executive ability kept the machinery 
running smoothly. And she has enlisted 
some very fine helpers who have endeared 
themselves to the household. 

Bethany Union is an institution of 
which Universalists have reason to be very 
proud. Girls and young women who come 
to the city to study or work are fortunate, 
indeed, to be sheltered in such a home. 

There are a few simple rules that any 
nice girl is willing to obey, rules that 
govern any well ordered home. And it is 
an institution that Universalists should be 
glad to help. 

Bedding, towels, table linen, wear out 
with forty-eight beds and six tabies in the 
dining-room. Donations from Mission 
Circles and Aid Societies and individuals 
are always welcome and gratefully re- 
ceived. Annual membership is one dollar. 
Think what could be done with a big mem- 
bership. Ceilings could be whitened, walls 
receive fresh paper, oilcloth coverings for 
floors could be renewed and small rugs 
added to some of the bedrooms. 

Are these things needed? Just come, 
Universalist friends, and see for your- 
selves, early in the New Year. Look 
Bethany Union over. 

You will receive a most cordial welcome 
from the superintendent, and you will go 
away convinced that Bethany Union has 
never done a better or a more needed work 
than it is doing today in spite of its limi- 
tations. 

* * 


A NEIGHBORHOOD CAMPAIGN 


The young people of our church are 
going to assist in a Christmas neighbor- 
hood campaign, Dec. 12. We are es- 
pecially grateful for the fine cooperative 
spirit these young people are exhibiting. 
The purpose of this campaign is to discover 
what families in our immediate vicinity 
are not affiliated with another church, and 
to extend them a cordial welcome to join 
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our fellowship this Christmas season. Let 
us cooperate with this campaign by making 
every stranger within our gates feel the 
warmth of our heart.—From Denver, Col., 
Church Calendar, Dec. 6, 1936. 


* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
ereedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended 'not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

Pes 7 


MASS MEETING FOR PEACE 


The Greater Boston Conference of the 
Emergency Peace Campaign will open its 
1937 program with a mass meeting in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., on Tues- 
day evening, January 12. This session 
will be part of a comprehensive campaign 
directed toward the crystallization of public 
opinion on decisions facing the next 
Congress. 

Miss Maude Royden of London, Eng- 
land, will be one of a trio of distinguished 
speakers to address the mass meeting, 
which is on the general topic: ‘‘What Can 
We Do to Prevent War and Promote 
Peace?”’ Her subject will be: ‘‘America’s 
Possible Leadership for Real World Peace.” 
Dr. Sherwood Eddy, world traveler, author 
and lecturer, will speak on: ‘‘How Can 
We Help to Keep the United States Out 
of War?” and Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein 
of Rochester, N. Y., will further develop 
the same topic. 

Four seminars will be held during the 
aiternoon of January 12. They will deal 
with the campaign’s specific program for 
governmental action to keep the United 
States out of war, all of them taking up 


the plank for neutrality legislation and, 
in addition, each one taking up one or more 
of the other planks. 

The seminar for women and educators 
will be held in the crypt of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Business men will meet at the 
Twentieth Century Club, while ministers 
are in session at the Bulfinch Place Church. 
The seminar for young people, organized 
by the Student Christian Movement and 
the American Youth Movement, will meet 
at the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
under the leadership of Rowland Miell of 
Cambridge. There will be suppers after 
each meéting at a nominal charge, while 
admission to all seminars and the mass 
mecting will be free. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 
(Continued from page 24) 

But I am now experiencing another 
difficulty. 

Occasionally I look for the date of some 
oustanding incident and find that I failed 
to make the record, forgot that which was 
most important. However, I still per- 
sist, and the clean pages of the 1937 diary 
that lies on my table are in readiness for 
the New Year. 

A week has passed with no out of town 
visitors, but local callers were never so 
many, and I have not felt lonesome for a 
moment. I wish I might respond to every 
one of the kindly, greetings which have 
come to me from friends all over the coun- 
try, but as so many of you are readers of 
the Leader, and are appreciative enough to 
say that you always “read the Chip Bas- 
ket,” I am going to ask you to accept this 
as your Thank you. Though restricted 
to four walls, this has not been a dull 
Christmas. 

A. M.B. 


* * 


ENLISTMENT PARK 

Rev. E. L. Conklin of Derby Line, Vt., 
writes: 

Dr. Fosdick delivered a very earnest 
sermon some time since, the subject of 
which was “The Church Should Go Beyond 
Modernism.”” He omitted, however, to 
advise whether Route 1 or the Bethlehem 
Highway would prove the most pleasant 
for the average tourist to follow. We do 
think ‘Enlistment Park’’ would have its 
advantages. It seems to he far enough 
beyond Modernism to give our good old 
church quite a journey. We hope to arrive 
by Jan. 17 with no week-end purpose in 
mind, for we anticipate a full month of 
activity, even a bit of mountain climbing. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. [., 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kilocycles, 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles, 


WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a.m. E. S. T. 
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every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 
cycles. 

WICC. Every Monday 10 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.80 p. m. C.S.T. Ali Souls Universal- 
ist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1310 kilocycles. 

* * 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention 


1330 kilo- 


1937 


January 10-February 10—Enlistment Month. 
January 10—Founders’ Day. 

17—Young Peopie’s Day. 

24—Laymen’s Day. 

31—Church School Day. 
February 7—Loyalty Day. 

10—Women’s Dedication Day. 

* x 
BOOKS WANTED 


Wanted: One copy of Memoirs of Thomas Whit- 
temore and one copy of his autobiography, for the 
husband of a great granddaughter of Thomas Whitte- 
more. 

Universalist Publishing House. 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 
+78 
WANTED 


A copy of “The Last Word of Universalism,” 
published some forty years ago. 
Universalist Publishing House. 
16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
x x 
WANTED 


Information about young men or young women 
who are in Philadelphia studying or working. Will 
ministers or parents please communicate with the 
Universalist Church of the Messiah, or the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration. 

* * 
WANTED 


A copy of Good Will Songs, by Stanford Mitchell. 
Send it to Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. ; 

Pi at: 
' SLIDES TO RENT 

The Universalist General Convention has a val- 
uable collection of stereopticon lectures for rent. 
These were the gift of the late Dr. Potterton, and the 
income from their use is credited to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension work, in which Dr. Pot- 
terton was exceedingly interested. A list of the 
available lectures will be sent to ali who apply. The 
lectures are available to Universalist organizations 
at $2.00 each. 

* * 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of‘ his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, etc. Interested laymen as well as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be of interest to the Historica 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond 

Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 
x Dk 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF — 
FELLOWSHIP j 


At a meeting of the Fellowship Committee of the 
Vermont-Quebec Convention held Dee, 16 to examine 
John Q. Parkhurst as to his fitness to enter the 
ministry of the Universalist Church, it was voted 
unanimously that his request for ordination be 


granted. Rev. Charles Huntington Pennoyer was — * 


appointed to confer ordination and fellowship at — 
the Rutland Universalist church on Dee. 30, 1936. 
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_ If for any reason this act of ordination may not be 
consummated you are requested to communicate at 
once with Rev. T. W. Horsfield, chairman and sec- 
retary of the Vermont-Quebec Convention Fellow- 
ship Committee. 

T. W. Horsfield, Secretary. 


Obituary 


George M. Wycoff 


George M. Wycoff died November 25 in a private 
sanitarium in Trenton, N. J. Funeral services were 
held at his home in Hightstown, N. J., Nov. 28, con- 
ducted by Rev. Powell H. Norton, minister of the 
Baptist church. 

Mr. Wyecoff is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
Charles J. Keeler and Mrs. Charles H. Weller, both 
of Hightstown; a son, Edward Wycoff of Syracuse, 
N. Y.; two brothers, Albert L. and Edward B. Wycoff, 
of New Brunswick; three granddaughters, Jane 
and Gertrude Weller of Hightstown, and Prudence 
Wycoff of Syracuse. 

Mr. Wycoff was born at Prospect Plains, Dec. 27, 
1859, the son of Thomas A. and Emmalina Wycoff. 
At the age of twenty-one he married Miss Gertrude 
Van Doren, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Van 
Doren. He began farming at Cranbury Station and 
in 1885 he moved to Hightstown. 

About 1889 he established a milling business at 
Etra and five years later he returned to Hightstown, 
where he conducted a haypress and coal business, sub- 
sequently entering into a partnership with Charles 
Norton under the trade name of Wycoff and Norton. 

While a resident of East Windsor Township he 
served as a member of the Township Committee, 
as township clerk and as member of the board of edu- 
cation. 

In Hightstown he was a member of the Common 
Council for six years. He also served as member and 
vice-president of the board of education. He served 
a three-year-term as Republican member of the 
Mercer County Board of Freeholders, 1919-1922. 

For several years he was treasurer of the Uni- 
versalist church. He was a member of Hightstown 
Lodge, No. 41, F. and A. M., Crescent Temple, and 
Seottish Rite Masons. 


Mrs. Mary J. Norris 


Mrs. Mary J. Norris, who on July 31, 1936, became 
eighty years of age, died Dec. 17, 1936, at the home 
of her son, Stanley W. Norris, at the farm home she 
went to when she married William Harrison Norris 
Nov. 25, 1872, and where she had resided all these 
years. Mrs. Norris was born in Bracken County, 
Kentucky, July 31, 1856, the daughter of Amos and 
Naney Wells, and moved to Illinois when she was six 
years of age, her family being opposed to the in- 


stitution of slavery, and located in Jefferson County, 
Illinois. One of her Civil War recollections was of 
climbing out of a second-story window of her father’s 
home, into a tree that stood by her old home, from 
which point of vantage she watched a battle that took 
place some distance away. 

Besides the son, who moved into her home when 
her husband died ten years ago, she is survived by one 


| daughter, Mrs. Ora Ragland, also of Waltonville— 


an older son, Joseph H. Norris, having died in 1925. 
Two sisters, Mrs. Allie Nowland of Waltonville, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Newbury of Mt. Vernon, IIL, 
several grandchildren and great-grandchildren also 
survive. 

Early in her life she united with the Universalist 
church at Waitonville, and was a charter member of 
the Ladies’ Aid of the church, a loyal and hard- 
working member, with a positive disposition but with- 
al a singleness of devotion toward everything per- 
taining to the church affairs. 

Her funeral was conducted at the church Sunday 
morning, Dec. 20, by Rev. Wm. David Harrington of 
Metropolis, a former pastor, and interment was in the 
Knob Prairie Cemetery by the side of her husband, 
who died in 1927. 


PRICES REDUCED 


Church Schools using the ‘‘Cross and 
Crown” awards may now purchase 
the pins at the following prices: 


No. 1, bronze, 8 cents 
No. 2, gun metal 20 cents 
No. 8, silver 25 cents 
No. 6, gold 90 cents 
Gold wreaths 90 cents 
Gold bars 60 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 

Universalist Publishing House 


aith 


By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 


This book contains a series of brief expositions of the several subjects 
suggested by the questions and answers from our Cetechism. Originally 
appearing in the Sunday School Helper, they were deemed worthy of a 
more permanent form, and are now presented as a series of brief studies 
in the larger faith, which, it is hoped, may be serviceable for those who 
desire a hint of the reasons and the reasoning which form the rational 
basis of the belief in the final and absolute triumph of good over evil. The 
form of the book adapts it for use in Bible classes or for study by pupils 


in the Senior department of Sunday schools. 


A year’s course, or even six 


months, with this little book for a basis and free discussion for a method, 
should make any young person reasonably familiar with the grounds of 
the Universalist faith. And if anybody wants to know, ‘‘What do you 
Universalists believe?” this brief treatise in theology will go far to answer 


this inquiry. 


Price 30 cents per copy. 


Six copies, $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides for 
the physical well-being. The school has a new science 
building with well-equipped laboratories, a domestic 
science department girls, admirably equipped, 
with an able instructor. Delightfully located in a 
clean and beautiful New England town, The income 
from a large fund is expended for the benefit of the 
pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. For 
catalogue address Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 


Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Orackling 
The defense attorney*was cross-examin- 
ing the witness. Said witness was a fetch- 


ing blonde with“two lovely big blue ks 
The lawyerdeaned forward. 

“Where were you,” he thundered, ‘ 
Monéay night?” 
we “The blonde smiled sweetly. 
“Automobile riding,” she replied. 


‘And where were you,” bellowed the ~ 


lawyer, ‘‘on Tuesday night?” 


“Automobile riding,” repeated the beau- 


tiful blonde. 

The lawyer leaned still Basen: 

“And what,” he murmured, “are you 
doing tomorrow night?” 

The prosecuting attorney leaped from 
his chair. 

“Your Honor,’ he protested, “I object 
to that question!”’ 

The judge shrugged his shoulders. 

“And why do you object?” he inquired 
mildly. 

The prosecuting attorney drew himself 
up in righteous indignation. 

“Because,” he snapped, “I asked her 
first!’—Mark Hellinger in The New York 
American. 

* * 

Mrs. Skjold: ‘‘Dear, did you notice the 
handsome fur coat worn by the young 
lady in front of us in church today?” 

Mr. Skjoid: “No, I’m afraid I didn’t. I 
was dozing most of the time.” 

Mrs. Skjold: “‘Huh, a lot of good it does 
you to go to church!’’—Christian Union 
Herald. 

* * 

Lady: “‘But poverty is no excuse for 
being dirty. Do you never wash your 
face?” 

Tramp: “Pardon me, lady, but I’ve 
adopted the dry-cleanin’ process as bein’ 
more ’ealthy and ’igeenic.”—Punch. 

* * 

“Never put off till tomorrow what you 
ean do today,” quoted the minister on his 
Christmas visit. 

”»That’s right,’’ replied the youth. “I 
did that once and the next day they took 
down the mistletoe.””—Eaxchange. 

* * 

Church-school Teacher: ‘‘Can any of 
you little girls tell me who lived in the 
Garden of Eden?” 

“Yes, teacher—the Adamses.’’—Bosion 
Globe. 

Ef * 

Those Americans who have chosen to 
remain in Madrid until the war ends ought 
to understand that they can’t earn pen- 
sions that way.—Dallas Morning News. 


Usher: “How far down do you wish to 
sit, lady?” 

Lady: ‘‘All the way, of course.”’—Annap- 
olis Log. 

* * 

“‘What’s a Grecian urn?” 

“Very little.’—The Weekly (Auckland, 
N.Z.) News. 


‘Universalist Publishing House. 


‘16 Beacon Street © 176 Newbury Street 
; Boston, Massachusetts 


The Universalist Publishing House was organ- 

ized in 1862 to take charge of the publishing 
business of the Universalist denomination 
and to render service without compensation. A 


The profit motive was eliminated from this cor- 
poration 74 years ago. The stockholders de- 
creed that all profits should go back into the 


service of the Universalist Church. 


Among the great men who have served the church on the 
board of the Publishing House are A. A. Miner, John D. 
W. Joy, Henry B. Metcalf, W.H. Ireland, James O. 
Curtis, Latimer W. Ballou, Arthur W. Peirce. 


Among the editors and contributing editors employed by the 
House are Hosea Ballou, the elder, Thomas Whittemore, 
Sylvanus Cobb, John G. Adams, John Coleman Adams, | 
Isaac M. Atwood, George H. Emerson, 
Frederick A. Bisbee. 


As these men served the church through the 

Publishing House in their day, Universalists ' 

may help now. The stronger the House, the ay 
greater the setvice. 


Send all suggestions and gifts to the manager ; 


Emerson H. Lalone ~ 
16 Beacon Street i 
Boston, Mass. 


